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BRIDGE OF MEMORY FOR AN OLD FRIEND 


The Rambler on the 
Yorkshire Moors 


John Derry 

p 1 vervbod v knows (or else we are 
^ sorry for them) the beautiful 
dales and the delightful streams of 
Derbyshire ; there are few scenes 
more enchanting in our countryside 
than the banks of the Derwent and the 
Dove—the Dove which is nearer and 
nearer the day when it will run through 
our National Park. 

„ On the banks of the Derwent the 
traveller comes in these days to a 
village waiting to be drowned, tucked 
away ;in the hills that climb to wide 
and sweeping moors. The reservoirs 
that will cover so much beauty in 
the valleys of the Derwent and the 
Ashop arc beginning to rise. Down 
from the moors of the Yorkshire 
border comes the Derwent. Down 
from the trackless solitude of Kindcr- 
sbout. comes the Ashop, * and both 
rivers meet at Ashopton. This village 
will one day be drowned, and two 
miles off is Derwent Woodlands, 
With its lovely packhorsc bridge, and 
this too must be drowned. The last 
service has been held in the little 
church, and the great walls of the 
clams arc a line sight to sec. They will 
swallow up this village, gabled hall, 
the church with its tower and spire, 
packhorse bridge, and all. 

* The Changing World 

If there were nothing else in 
Derwent Woodlands travellers would 
come to it for this narrow bridge, 
which spans the river with two 
arches, its approaching piles rising 
to the top of the parapet and forming 
recesses on the footway. On one 
side of the. parapet are traces of the 
carving of the Crucifixion scene, the 
work of some medieval craftsman. 

This fine old bridge must disappear 
when the Ladybower reservoir is 
filled with water. It comes from the 
17th century,.and has been scheduled 
among the nation's ancient monu¬ 
ments which are cared for by the 
Office of Works.' We give a picture of 
it on page 3 to show how picturesque 
is its narrow way, with thb standing 
places for walkers when the packhorsc 
was crossing ; a. beautiful spectacle it 
was when the blossoms were out. 

Wc are telling the tale of this bridge 
because the " C N • loves all beautiful 
things and says farewell to them with 
a sad heart When this changing world 
destroys them. But this old bridge 
is not to be destroyed, the CN is 
proud to say; it is to be taken down 
and set up .,again as a memorial to 
one. of its old friends, old friend of 
the bridge and old friend of ours, 


OF THE CN 

John Derry. It is a fine piece of news, 
John Derry was Arthur Mce's first 
Editor, and Arthur Mec was his 
last. He was the Editor's oldest 
friend; they had been everything 
to each other since they met in the 
newspaper office where J. M. Barrie 
was a journalist before he thought of 
Peter Pan. Since then Mr Derry had 
walked all over England, and had 
written a little book about his walks 
which is known to every rambler on 
the Yorkshire moors round Sheffield. 
Thousands of people had walked with 
him, and no man did more in the last 
generation to make rambling popular. 
He was one of its pioneers, and every¬ 
one who had John Derry as a leader 
over the moor or down in the valley 
never forgot the experience. 

He Saw the Best in Men 

He knew how to walk, and where to 
walk, and when to walk, and he was 
the best company in .the world. He 
had read every book of much import- « 
ance, and was one of the best critics 
of poetry. He was as sane a judge of 
life and character as could be found, 
and for years he directed the education 
of Sheffield, with its many thousands 
of children. Through the C N and 
the Children’s Encyclopedia he in¬ 
fluenced the minds of a vast number 
of people all over the world. There 
are thousands of people who had 
letters from him on all sorts of 
subjects. He was a great optimist, 
and saw the best in every man who was 
fortunate enough to meet him ; he was 
full of good cheer and good courage, 
and had the' power of inspiring these 
high qualities in others. 

,• How to Help 

Now his friends in Sheffield, where 
he edited the Liberal newspaper for 
years, have decided to set up a 
memorial to Mr Derry, and it is to 
be the re-erection of the packhorse 
bridge in some place where it will be 
suitable ajnd picturesque* A thousand 
pounds is 1 wanted and nearly half is 
promised. Everywhere ramblers are 
sending their . shillings and ppunds, 
and the Editor hopes that some CN 
readers will send a few shillings and 
pounds to the John Derry Memorial 
Committee. The treasurer is Mr W. F. 
Northern!, 49 West Street, Sheffield. ' 

It is good to feel that a man who 
did so much for the C N should be 
remembered in this lovely way, by 
the old bridge of the Past which will 
•canyon into the Future the spirit of 
one who will never be forgotten by 
those who send out this paper. 


Is Man Coming to This ? 


This picture of an iron fnan is from,the CN of 25 years ago, 
when it was used to illustrate the passionate protest of Mr 
Zangwill, .the novelist-, against the monstrous growth of arms. 



As in a ghastly trance {wrote t Mi;, Zangwill), conscious of 
.eygrytliing but unable to stir .hand or foot, the people of 
.'Europe, sec themselves crushed under masses of iron and steel. 
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GROSS OR 
SWASTIKA? 

More Pressure on 
Christians in Germany 

PASTOR NIEMOELLER’S 
SOLITARY LIFE 

The much-longed-for peace of mind 
has not yet come to the' members, of 
the Confessional Church in Germany. 

All the ministers have been -ordered 
to take an oath of loyalty and obedience 
to the Fuehrer, and, though the 2000 
German Christians and the neutral 7000 
Evangelical pastors have, not raised 
objections, the remaining 7000 who 
recognise Martin Niemoeller as leader 
questioned what the word obedience 
may mean, and many of them refused 
to sign lest it should 1 involve anything 
contrary to their ordination vows. Also, 
the Church authorities appointed* to 
administer the oath are not recognised 
as such by the Confessional group. 

The oath appears harmless enough, 
indeed it is no more than every* minister 
in the Church of England subscribes to; 
but by signing it the pcistors come under 
the law for servants of the State, and* 
the National Socialist State is placing 
the Swastika first and the Cross second; 

The: State appears to have relented a 
little in this matter, but it has not met 
the case of Pastor Niemoeller, who, 
though acquitted of all offence by the 
Courts, has ever since been tortured by 
solitary confinement in a concentration 
camp. ' Even in the Roman Catholic 
churches prayers are often said for this 
valiant hero of the Christian Faith. 

The World Going 
| Back To Barbarism 

* The whole civilised world is being 
appalled by the ; spectacle of great 
nations marching back to barbarism. 

} It is not many years since all thc x 
great Powers pledged themselves before 
the world to renounce war as an instru¬ 
ment of policy. That is to say, they 
pledged themselves not to seek any 
gain for themselves by war. 

Today all that is forgotten, all nations 
arc piling up armaments, and nations 
now at war are deliberately dropping 
'bombs'in’* the open streets of towns, 
murdering men and women and children 
who have done no wrong. ; It is"oiie'of 
the foulest things ever done ill the name 
: of humanity, and three ’ great nations 
representing about 200 million people 
are deliberately pursuing this policy of 
massacre and terror. 

The British Government has expressed 
its horror again and again, and has now 
invited a group of nations to send a 
commission to Spain to obtain the facts 
as to ’ whether the areas bombed are 
military areas or not. America has 
declai'cd her intention of joining with 
any nation in resisting, this return to 
barbarism, and all good people must 
hope that something .effective will at 
last be done before it is too late. This 
wicked game is a game that all can play, 
and'no country is free from its terror. 

The Soldier in India 

We take this tribute to the British Army in 
India from the Archdeacon of Bombay. 

As one who has recently completed 
20 years personal service with British, 
soldiers in India and adjacent parts, 
after serving in the Great War, I should' 
be grateful if I might give my experience 
of British soldiers. 'A 

The sobriety of the Army is very liigliA 
Most of the men are teetotallers. Drunk-- 
■enness is generally regarded as disgraceful 
ito an honourable profession. That they 
make' merry,' even ; under adverse cu;- 
cum'stances, is surely, to their credit* A 


One Man in Twenty Gone Little News Reel 


FROM THE ON OF 25 YEARS AGO 


r TTiE war between the Allies and 
Turkey is at last at an end, and 
the combatants have been counting 
their losses. 

The tale of • tragedy proves even 
worse than was expected. The brave 
Bulgarians, upon whom the most 
gigantic operations of the war depended,, 
have sustained a loss of nearly 87,000 
men., 

The entire population of Bulgaria, 
men, women, and children, is just over 
four millions, so that as a consequence 
of this war one Bulgarian in fifty (one 
man in 25) is dead, wounded, or missing; 
probably one man in 20 effective men 
is dead. * 

Now that cost and losses are being 
counted, sympathy goes out unstintedly 
to the Montenegrins. They succeeded 
in capturing Scutari, the city in which 
the dead ancestors of their king lie 
buried, but they.-were not allowed to 
retain their prize. In the hour of 
victory they had to surrender Scutari 


to representatives of other Powers. 
The King of .Montenegro knew the 
position in advance, but his surrender 
was pathetic. ' 

“ I have fought long with myself,” 
he said, in giving up his prize : 

Never before in the fifty years of my reign 
have I endured such torment . / have 

resolved to „ drain the bitter cup to the 
dregs. I must give ivay. I must allow 
Scutari, this dearest dream of my youth, 
to , be given back — Scutari , the lawful 
heritage of Montenegro , the pledge of 
our better future. \ 

His Parliament sought to encourage 
him to resist, but he answered them : 

/ am responsible before God, and . it 
would not be right that the curse K of 
generations of Montenegrins to come 
should rest on my name for the terrible 
misfortune in . which my sorely tried 
people' would be plunged. I have no 
glimmer of hope, not the slightest prospect 
of making my own view prevail against 
the will of the whole of llurope . 


UPON THIS ROCK ANARCHY ABROAD 


A Bit of Canada in 
Camberwell Road 

Except in our museums there can be- 
no older stones in this country than 
the foundation-stone of Clubland’s new 
gymnasium. • \ 

Clubland, as our readers know, is tlic. 
bright spot in South London’s dreary 
Camberwell Road, the place where 500 
boys and girls gather for study and-, 
recreation in the Temple of Youth which 
has‘grown up so marvellously under its 
enthusiastic parson director, Mr Butter- 
worth. It takes the place of an old slum. 

The foundation-stone of the new 
gymnasium was laid last, month by, 
Mr Vincent Massey, IIigh Commissioner 
for Canada, who cleclared tliat it was 
probably the oldest foundation-stone in 
: England, for it came from the Laurcntiaii 
strata in Ontario, the oldest rocks in the 
world. Mr Massey gave the figure of 1800 4 
million years as the age of the stone. 

, He might have added * that this 
Canadian formation is also known as 
the Shield/ a symbol of that self-, 
confidence and faith which it is the 
object of Clubland to promote. ■ 

Both the boys and girls who belong; 
to this club and, the former members 
arc working hard to raise funds for the 
completion of the gymnasium. The 
Pilgrim Trust (which we might now 
almost call the Universal Uncle) lias 
given ^500 towards'this , institution;- 
stressing in its last report its apprcciaA 
tion of the great value of the pioneer 
work of this unique settlement. 

Remarkable Story From 
a Farm 

There has perhaps never been a more 
remarkable example of natural devotion 
in wild life than that reported a week 
or two ago from a farm at South wick, 
near Trowbridge. 

A farmer there, picking up a short 
stump of dead wood, took it home and 
put it on the fire, and as it began , to 
burn the farmer’s wife was startled to 
see a bird chirping at her window as if 
in great distress. At the same time a 
half-fledged bird was noticed bn the 
hearth, and at once the log was removed 
from the fire and five fledglings were 
rescued front it alive. : They were taken 
to a < stu mp in the ‘ gard on, \v 1 lere the 
mother took care .of them. 


.1 Pronunciations in This Paper 

A-Caucasus . Caw-cas-us- 

Dunedin . , . / . . - 7." .pun-ee-^itv 

: Gibbous V . 7 . A. ^,/Gib-us 

y lAstudo . . . . ' Tcs-tude-o 

■ A.Texel .. . . . . Teks-el. 


IN THE EARTH 

Rising Wave Threatening 
to Engulf Mankind 

By America's Secretary of State, 

Mr Cordell Hull 

* There is again abroad in more than 
one part of the earth a spirit of inter¬ 
national anarchy. Solemn obligations 
are brushed aside with a light heart and 
a contemptuous gesture. Respect for 
law and observance of the pledged word 
have sunk to an inconceivably low level. 
Armed force, naked and unashamed, is 
again being used as an . instrument of 
policy.and a means of attaining national 
ends through aggression and aggrandise¬ 
ment. It is being employed with' a 
brutality and savagery that outrage 
and shock every humane" instinct. 

1 - In the face of these grim , develop¬ 
ments there are some among our people 
who ...would have oiuvnation withdraw 
into its own shell and isolate itself from 
the rest of the world. 

Those who counsel this course should 
pause in their fervent crusade to cast 
up aii account of the possible benefits, 
and . injuries that its pursuance. would 
entail. < , • .T 

Deliberate renunciation by us of any 
participation , in . international affairs 
* would make for. an * easier * triumph. on 
this planet of lawlessness, brute force, 
and war. In a world growing inter¬ 
nationally more and' more disordered 
and chaotic \ye would be compelled to 
increase our armed defences on a scale 
that would impose a truly crushing 
burden on., our. people, and, even so, 
we would' have to live in constant 
danger that the rising wave of anarchy 
would sooner or later reach and batter, 
down our own walls and engulf us as 
well as the rest of mankind. . 

Two Miles Up on the 
Wings of the Wind 

” The gusty, cloudy weather at Whitsun 
was much appreciated by the sailplane 
men. ‘ . 

It enabled one of them, Mr Philip 
Wills,’ to make a new British height 
record for engineless planes. Mr Wills 
was towed into the 'air near Dunstable 
just after five o’clock one evening and 
disappeared, in a storm cloud, where he 
eventually found currents which carried 
him' up - to > liiore than 10,009 feet , in 
35 minutes. : _5,- - * v . . 7; 'A f" 

•' A thick layer of ice covered his .plane 
; when - lie .emerged from the ■ cloud,, and 
; -as he*.desc'e,n 4 bd; The ice Ticgan to thaw 
and Tumps flew off, some damaging the 
. fail, of liis plane. _ *\ ' 7, 


The Golden Cap, jx Dorset headland, 
has been given to tlie National Trust. 

Two German guns have been removed 
from the terrace at Windsor Castle after 
being there 20 years. 

Six swords used by sovereigns of 
England from George the Second to 
George the Fifth have been deposited 
in the Tower by King George the Sixth. 

Ten thousand telephones were cut off 
in the recent gales. 

Inhabitants of Stroma, Pentland Firth, 
have heard the cuckoo for the first time. 

The Committee for saving Kersal Cell 
for Salford Wishes to thank C N readers 
for sending subscriptions, and to acknow¬ 
ledge anonymous sums of £1 from Colne 
and is 6d from Exeter. 

This week’s book has been awarded 
to a Canadian reader, Mrs Robert 
.Hainsworth, who has asked for a 
volume of the King’s England scries. 

Over 5000 Rover Scouts camped in 
Gatton Park, Surrey, at Whitsuntide, 
and held the biggest Rover Scout camp¬ 
fire ever known. 

The headmaster of Sutton-at-Hono 
Boys School, Kent, has retired after 
50 years in the school; he is Mr H. J. 
Rad will, who • has been at the school 
since lie was seven., 

The last Poppy. Day collection has 
increased by: ^8000 over the previous 
year; the final figures are expected to 
be about ^560,000. 

A remarkable television record has 
been established, the scene having been 
plainly seen at a distance of 220 miles 
on a standard set at Ormesby, Yorks. 

Much surprise having been expressed 
at the discovery that the Lord Chancel- , 
lor’s woolsack in the House , of Lords 
was stuffed with horse-hair, the sack has 
now.been stuffed with English,. Scottish, 
Welsh; and Dominion wool. 

W. G. and C. B. 

The, son of the greatest English 
cricketef ever knowndied during a cricket 
match at. Sid ley, ‘Sussex, last week. j v- 

He was Major C. B. Grace," son oi 
the famous W. G., and was playing 
(at 56 years old) for the team of his 
engineering firm. He had:just hit a* ball 
which created a record for his team, and 
, as the applause rang out .it was seen 
that.he had fallen at the wicket. 


Curfew ? 


At a recent conference of teachers it 
was suggested that, a curfew bell rung at 
about' eight o’clock should summon all 
children from the streets to their beds. 
Late hours, it was agreed, were seriously 
affecting the health of children. 

THINGS SEEN 

A laburnum tree with pink and yellow 
flowers,: at Havant. / 

Police motorists ignoring signals bn 
the Sidcup Road. * 

Over sixty barges adrift in the Thames 
during a gale. / " ■ ■ ' 

A swallow killed by the ball at a 
cricket match in Ireland. 

b THINGS SAID 

The enemies of wild life arc so many 
that we must reconcile' ourselves to the 
jrrQspcct of empty-.jungles. ■ 

Dr Edward Thompson 

Astrology is rubbish. 

The Astronomer Roydl 

- The Chief Scout is enjoying tlic first 
real holiday of his life. Lady Baden-Powell 

- I. think Glasgow knocks Wembley 
into a cocked hat.' Lord Mayor of London 

When the history of the League is 
written these ten years will stand out 
as perhaps tlic most remarkable period 
of international progress until now. 

7 . .' v Lord Cecil 
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Plane and Coach ? Bridge of Memory • St Patrick Statue 



;.i .... ......-. ■...:.__! 

Yesterday and Today—>Thla striking contrast in modes of travel was seen In Western America during the recent celebration of the twentieth anniversary of air mails 



mmirmm&AZZMZ .* 

£1000 Pennants—Lord Somers, the Deputy Chief Scout, St Patrick—The new statue of St Patrick set up at Saul A Land Yacht—The caretaker of a disused cement quarry 

hoisting pennants on the Discovery. Each pennant in County Down on a hill overlooking the spot where nt Cllffe in Kent has to travel a mile four times a day, so 

represents £1000 subscribed to the Scout Fund Ireland's patron saint first landed 15 centuries ago he has rigged up masts and sails on an old cement truck 



A Bridge of Memory—The old packhorse bridge at Derwent Woodlands J*i Derbyshire which is to be taken down and preserved elsewhere as a memorial to John Derry 
of the ON, as described on page 1. On the right is a general view of Ashopton Valley which, with the Derwent Valley, ie to be flooded to make the new Ladybower Reservoir 
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THE postman s The Arrow in the Oak 


CLIMB 

His Hard Lot in This 
Changing World 

If we really become a nation of flat- 
dwellers, and the majority of the blocks 
arc without lifts; the Postman's Walk 
will have to be called the Postman’s 
Climb. His case seems likely to be a 
little harder every day. 

A daily walk which includes nine four- 
storeyed blocks is already in existence, 
and the task is anything but a light one, 
especially in hot weather. ' It must be 
remembered that the regulation weight 
of the postbag and its contents is 35 
pounds. 

The greater the exertion the more the 
body requires oxygen and the more 
work is placed on the heart in pumping 
the revitalised blood through the arteries. 
Every schoolboy knows that he requires 
very little oxygen lying down but as 
much as he can get running a race. 

The Post Office has been investigating 
the effect of the new conditions of city 
life on its outdoor staff, and has called 
in Professor Crowden of the School of 
Hygiene to assist. 

The professor has experimented with 
four fit postmen, two over and two under 
40, furnishing them with bags into which 
they breathe as they walk and climb. 
Apparatus within the bags collects the 
expired air and enables scientists to 
measure and analyse the quantity of 
oxygen the postmen have used. 

So, if by any chance you run across a 
postman wearing a respirator, lie is not 
a member of the A R P, but is carrying 
out a test for humanitarian purposes of 
another and better kind. 

A Little Excitement at Oriel 

The days of practical joking arc not 
over. The other day there appeared in 
the Births Column of The Times this 
announcement: 

At Oriel College, to Georgina , wife of 
O. C. Testudo, a son (Whalley George). 

This may seem to be quite an ordinary 
notice until the word Testudo is under¬ 
stood, for this is a Latin word meaning 
tortoise I 

It appears that at Oriel College, Oxford, 
arc two old tortoises, and the other day 
a Canadian Rhodes scholar bought a 
baby tortoise and placed it beside the 
old couple unknown to anyone else. 

’There was, of course, great excite¬ 
ment among the members of the college 
when this small tortoise*was discovered, 
and they decided that it would be a good 
idea to celebrate the occasion of the 
arrival of a son (as they thought) to the 
two tortoises by inserting the notice, 
calling the new arrival after the Canadian, 
as they knew he loved animals. But Mr 
Whalley is not now so pleased about it 
all, as ever since then he has received 
a stream of baby foods from manufac¬ 
turers all over England. 

Selling a Ship on the 
Ocean Bed 

The hull of an old brig lying at the 
bottom of the sea was auctioned in 
France the other day. 

But it was not an ordinary hull, for 
it was that of the treasure ship T 616 - 
maque, which was sunk in 1790 at the 
mouth of the Seine in a storm as she was 
fleeing to England from the Revolution. 

Her treasure is legendary. It is said 
that she had oil board the fortune of the 
king, the famous Queen’s Necklace, and 
that the clergy in Normandy had loaded 
the ship with the valuables of their 
churches. It is even said that her cargo 
was.worth 85 million gold francs. 

There have already been two un¬ 
successful attempts at refloating her/ 
one in 1830 and one twenty years later, 
but it is hoped the next one will succeed. 


A MARTYRED ENGLISH KING 


iitn cutting away the decayed 
” wood from an oak post at Bram- 
hall Hall in Cheshire the other day the 
workman came upon a metal object, 
which he proceeded to lever out. 

It was an arrowhead of bronze, which, 
entering the oak in its younger days, 
had been covered by layer on layer of 
wood as the tree grew. 

How and when the arrowhead entered 
the oak is not known, nor whether it 
found this mark fired in battle or in 
the chase; but the fact £iat it is of 
bronze points to the fact that it was 
shot by one of German or Scandinavian 
race. For in the northern lands of 
Europe the use of bronze for weapons 
lingered on for centuries after iron had 
taken its place south of the Rhine. Our 
Saxon conquerors and their Danish 
conquerors used bronze weapons both 
on the field of battle and in the chase. 
The head of an arrow or the cross¬ 
bowman’s metal bolt must lie hidden in 
many of the giant trees still standing in 
our forests, or in timbers cut from them. 
Perhaps the most famous arrowhead 


in our history, or at any rate in our 
historical legends, is that which was 
found in 1849 in the famous oak at 
Hoxne in Suffolk under which tradition 
states that Edmund, King and Martyr, 
met his death. The tree, which was 
nearly 20 feet round, had fallen, and its 
wood was used for memorials of this old 
hero of our eastern counties. Visitors 
to the Saxon church of wood at Green- 
stead in Essex will remember that the 
covers of its Bible and Prayer Book 
were fashioned from the Hoxne oak. 

The most interesting piece of its 
wood, however, is that in which a 
Danish arrowhead said to have been 
shot at King Edmund was imbedded. 
It was at first kept in Hoxne Church, 
but when the Hoxne Hall estate was 
sold this block of wood was also disposed 
of. The owner of Hengrave Hall, Bury 
St Edmunds, acquired it, and there it 
rests today, recalling that desperate 
encounter in the days of Alfred when 
the East Anglian king showed how an 
Englishman could be a hero and die 
for the Christian faith. 


Wasting Life and Taking Life 


Peril zvaits at the street crossing on 
Saturday night and in mother's mangle 
on Monday morning. Duke of Kent 

I t is an epigrammatic summary of a great 
truth,, that many lives are thrown 
away on our roads and as many or more 
thrown away in domestic accidents. 

The road danger can be averted by 
sterner control of motoring and by 
greater care by walkers and cyclists. 
The home dangers largely arise from 
the careless use of coal, coke, gas, 
electricity, and boiling water. 

Between road and home about 14,000 
people arc killed every year and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands injured, and it is 
the plain duty of authority to do more 
to prevent so grave a loss of life, limb, 
and working capacity. 

That speed is attractive to many 
there is no doubt. The modern mind 
appears to crave for continual and fresh 
doses of excitement. Quietness and 
peace, loved by wise men, are too often 
regarded as dull by the unwise. A poet 
has said that we need time to stand and 
stare. The contemplation of beauty is 
a supreme joy and consolation, but too 
many moderns arc engaged first in 


destroying the beauty of their country 
and next in demanding excitement to 
save them from a boredom of their own 
creation. 

Thus also it is with the arts. Ninety- 
nine ’hundredths of the time given to 
music is resolved into noise emitted at 
great speed—beautiful instruments used 
to produce unbeautiful sounds. The 
BBC pays huge sums to broadcast 
noise and devotes a weekly column to 
boom it. The ears of the young are 
being spoiled for real music, just as 
you can ruin a child's delicate'sense of 
taste for life by giving it plenty of hot 
condiments. 

The lure of speed is a distraction of the 
mind ; but why should a mind need dis¬ 
traction ? No useful purpose is served 
by travelling from A to B at 40, 50, or 
Co feet a second. To travel fast is to 
deprive qurselves of the value of sight, 
even while we risk both our own lives 
and the lives of people we have never 
seen. The man who loves speed for its 
own sake confesses to a bankruptcy of 
the faculties ; he acknowledges that he 
has nothing better to do with his life 
than to waste it while endangering lives 
more valuable than his own. 


On Drake's Bowling Green 


O ne by one the works of men decay 
and vanish. 

The latest to sustain the stroke of 
doom is the great water-wheel John 
Smcaton built at Seacroft, near Leeds, 
150 years ago. It is 40 feet in diameter. 

The wheel has done good service, but 
now its presence hinders the efforts of 
Leeds Corporation to develop the area 
about it. Hopes have been expressed 
that some way may be found of erecting 
it in a new situation, but its size is 
against it, and it is to go the way of 
Smcaton’s lighthouse, the magnificent 
Eddy stone lighthouse which he dove¬ 


tailed into the rock. When he died the 
story of the lighthouse was engraved on 
his. tomb, with the prophecy that this, 
work would convey to every nation in 
distant ages the name and fame of its 
constructor. 

Alas, although the building was sound, 
the rock on which it stood was not; 
the sea undermined it. The lighthouse 
had to be taken down. Its upper part 
stands today by Drake’s bowling green 
on Plymouth Hoc, and it was at this 
monument to John Smeatonthat Queen 
Mary stood gazing when she visited 
Plymouth some weeks ago. . 


An Airedale Chooses a New Master 


This is a true story ; it happened a 
feiv months ago in Bristol, and is sent to 
us by a lady there. 

A N Airedale was given to a man by 
a friend who had gone to live in a 
flat and could not, of course, keep such 
a big dog. 

The dog took a dislike , to its new 
master and decided to look for another 
.home. 

After walking about t six miles it 
sat down on the doorstep of a house 
and barked furiously, asking for ad¬ 
mittance. The owner of the house sent 
it away; but it came back again and 


again. It was> a magnificent dog, so 
at last they took it in, fed it, and 
reported to the police that they had a 
lost dog. 

A Hew days later the owner, having 
heard where the dog was, came to 
fetch it. 

But the dog became very savage and 
refused to go with him. So savage was 
it that the man did not dare to try 
to force it. And so, with everybody’s 
consent, the dog remained. 

It has proved a wonderful companion 
in its new home, and adores the family 
it has chosen to adopt. 


£10,000 FOR A 
TEST OF FOODS 

Sir John Orr’s Big Task 

A grant by the Carnegie Trustees 
has made possible a test of the 
nutrition value of the food eaten in 
1000 of our homes. 

Proper feeding is essential for physical 
fitness ; a boy or girl cannot grow up 
strong and healthy if his food is insuffi¬ 
cient or of the wrong kind. 

Scientists have long ago proved that 
a well-nourished body is a protection 
against disease and that most of the 
illness in the homes of the poor is due to 
the lack of proper food. So vital is this 
question that the League Assembly in 
1935 appointed a Committee to inquire 
into it, for it affected the agricultxiral 
and economic policies in most countries. 
The Committee issued a report last 
year, and on its findings Governments 
will base their action and private initia¬ 
tive will be able to improve the nutrition 
of a large part of the world's population. 

Food For Energy 

Our Government’s campaign for 
physical fitness has brought this ques¬ 
tion well to the front in recent months, 
because energy, whether mental or 
muscular, depends on food, and physical 
exertion will do more harm than good 
to a half-starved frame. 

There has been much discussion as to 
the minimum requirements for health, 
and whether the poorest among us spend 
their money to the best advantage. 
Among others, Sir John Orr, of the 
Rowett Research Institute at Aberdeen, 
produced figures showing that the diet 
of a large section of the community was 
not up to the standard required to main¬ 
tain health and fitness. 

Side by side with its Fitness campaign 
the Government has been applying mar¬ 
keting schemes, subsidies, quotas, and 
tariffs in an effort to reorganise agricul¬ 
ture. Both the amounts of various food¬ 
stuffs produced from our soil or imported 
are affected by these measures, and also 
their cost to the consumers. Obviously 
they affect the nation's larders and may 
be badly balanced. Too much sugar and 
not enough milk at a cheap price would 
affect the physique of our children. 

A Big Undertaking 

The Carnegie Trustees have been 
interesting themselves in this vital 
problem, and last year they decided to 
make a grant up to ^10,000 to meet tho 
cost of an inquiry by specialists, directed 
by Sir John Orr. Government depart¬ 
ments, universities, and county and 
town councils of the areas selected for' 
this experiment are cooperating. 

The first steps are the examination of 
the nature arid cost of the food of 1000 
representative working families in 
selected areas of England and Scotland, 
and a clinical examination of the chil¬ 
dren. The next step is to show to wliat 
extent the health and physique of 200 
families are affected when the diet is 
raised to the highest health standard. 

The last two stages of this inquiry 
will be a comparison of the actual con¬ 
sumption of food with what is necessary 
for health, and a review of food con¬ 
sumption generally, schemes here and 
abroad for improving diet, and schemes 
for agricultural development and land 
settlement in the light of national food 
requirements for health. 

It is a big undertaking, but it should 
help the poorest mother in the street 
market as well as the Government official 
in the world market. 

Books at Barts 

The patients at Barts Hospital have 
Queen Mary to thank for the new ex¬ 
tension to the library there, for on a 
visit last year she said she hoped it 
would soon be enlarged. The new library 
has room for 5000 books on its steel 
shelves, and every month 3000 books go 
out to the sick in the wards. 
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Behind the Scenes 


PETER AND HIS TOES 

At Rcclcar in Yorkshire lives Peter 
O’Dell, a cripple of nine. An illness lias 
robbed him of the use of his limbs, but 
he has found a way of overcoming his 
difficulties, for he has learnt to do many 
things with his toes. 

Always cheerful, and usually in com¬ 
pany with his love-bird, his dog, his 
rabbit, and his tortoise, Peter has 
taught himself to type with his toes. He 
can-sketch with a pencil or a crayon be¬ 
tween his toes, and is able to tune in the 
wireless and operate his model railway. 

Many boys and girls write to him, and 
he always delights to receive cheery mes¬ 
sages. His address is St John’s Grove. 

OLD BARROW 


Tr is not long since Steffani’s Silver 
* Songsters were heard at the Glasgow 
Exhibition. At the moment they are 
touring England, and later they are to 
go to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.. 
They may even cross the Atlantic and 
sing in America. 

Behind these 21 boys is a nameless 
man with a dream. 

A few years ago he was troubled 
because he seemed to be getting more 
out of life than he was putting into it. 
He had wealth and could please himself. 
But lie wanted to do something, and 011c 


night he dreamed a dream. In the 
morning lie began to make it come true. 

Always a lover of music, he searched 
for poor boys with exceptionally fine 
voices, and in 1933 he formed his first 
choir. All could sing gloriously, and all 
were enabled to send home quite nice 
sums to 'their parents. 

The man who dreamed of this choir 
interests himself in each boy, and, when 
the lad’s voice breaks and lie is com¬ 
pelled to leave the choir, the man who is 
behind the scenes sees to it that lie has 
a good post to go to. 


The story of Barrow-in-Furness has 
now.an additional chapter, for recent 
excavations have brought to light relics 
of inhabitants whose day was done 3000 
years ago. 

Found among the sandhills near the 
town, they arc declared to belong to the 
Neolithic Age. Fragments of pottery, 
Hint arrow-heads, scrapers, knives, and 
bones have come to light. 

THE CRUEL TRAP 

Two years ago a badger was caught 
in a steel trap set to protect chickens in 
California, and the other day the man 
who set the trap shot the badger and 
•found to his amazement that it still had 
the trap fastened to one of its paws 1 

THESE LITTLE PIGS GO TO MARKET 

Fifteen yeai*s ago only 5000 little pigs 
from New’Zealand found their way to 
the markets of Great Britain. 

Since then the New Zealand farmers 
have been working so well that last year 
670,000 pigs, valued at £ 1,734,000, were 
exported. This year this record should 
be exceeded, for New Zealand is making 
still greater efforts to supply the kind of 
‘bacon and pork, desired by buyers in the 
Homeland. 

New Zealand has such a mild climate 
that all farm animals are kept out of 
doors alid graze in the fields all the year 
round. By changing the pigs from one 
little field to another the farmers arc 
able to give them fresh grass, and there 
is no mud on up-to-date farms. 

TWO WRECKS 

Mr John Lewis'has finished his course. 
He was one of the few survivors of the 
Titanic tragedy in 1912, and after 
escaping death in mid-Atlantic he was 
drowned in Durban Bay when a fishing 
boat capsized. 



AN ANCIENT FARM 

This summer the remains of yet 
another Roman villa will be open for 
public inspection, and a little museum 
is to be built to hold the relies discovered 
when the house was excavated last year. 

The site is on the Locklcys estate at 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire, and though 
the building is typical of the hundreds 
of little Roman farmsteads in the home 
counties it is unique in one respect, for 
here only has it been definitely proved 
that a pre-Roman Belgic farmhouse 
stood on. the site of a Roman villa, thus 
giving certainty to a suspicion of con¬ 
tinuity noted at other sites. 

It looks as if the isolated farmhouse 
was not a Roman introduction, but part 
of an agricultural system which existed 
in Britain before the Roman conquest. 

THE SEVENPENCE-A-DAY BOY 

A man who started work at eight, 
when lie earned yd a day, left nearly 
£10,000 to charity when he died at 83 
the other day, having become a colliery 
proprietor and one of the leading 
industrialists in South .Wales. He was 
Mr David Davies of Glamorganshire. 

GEORGE IS COMING HOME 

There arc kind hearts at Hedley Hill 
in County Durham, even though there 
arc light purses. One of the unfortunate 
villages of a distressed area, it has been 
doing everything possible to raise £40 
in order that a mother may see Jicr son 
again. , 

It was in 1928 that George Charlton 
left Hedley Hill to seek Ins fortune in 
Australia. Unhappily his health broke 
clown while he was there, and now he 
wants £0 comO'home. His mother could 
not raise the money for his passage, and 
George, who is 26, had not sufficient, so 
the villagers have clubbed together and 
George sails for home in August. 

RECLAIMING THE WILD WEST 

Lord Trent is enriching his estate. 
Spending £30,000 on the reconstruction 
of hi<$ Glenborrodale Castle lands at 
Ardnamurchan, in the wildest corner of 
west Scotland, lie is to have the useless 
acres ploughed. 

Moorland is being changed into fertile 
areas, cottages arc being built and 
supplied with electricity from the 
mountain streams, and forests are being 
planted where crops cannot be raised. 


THE LITERARY LOUTS 

It seems that the litter lout finds liis 
way into our public libraries, for it has 
been necessary for Eastleigh Borough 
Council to issue an appeal to borrowers 
of books not to use kippers as bookmarks! 

Owing to the deplorable condition of 
many books, about 1500 volumes out of 
a library of only 16,000 had to be with¬ 
drawn from circulation last year. 

Some of us cannot think how anyone 
can treat books in this way ; others who 
treat them this way cannot think what 
they arc doing. 

THE RATS AND THE AIRPORT 

The surprising destruction by native 
rats of an airport 100 miles from Karachi 
is being talked about all over India. 

It was found that planes could not 
land on the ground as it seemed to give 
way, and on investigation it was dis¬ 
covered that the whole field had been 
riddled with tunnels by thousands of 
rats. Everything possible was done 
to get rid 01 these creatures, but with¬ 
out* 1 success, and man has now decided 
to abandon the fight and leave the 
rats in possession. 

THE GREEN CALL-BOX 

The old-world village of Cuckfield 
in Sussex is to ask the Post Office 
Telephone Department to provide green 
telephone call boxes instead of red ones. 

The village fathers arc anxious to 
keep the charm of Cuckfield, and there 
is some hope that the Post Office will 
depart from custom so as to preserve 
the beauty of this famous little place. 

TIMOTHY THE TAYRA 

Timothy the Tayra has arrived at the 
Zoo. He is a member of a family of 
fur-coated animals related to the martens 
and polecats, and is the first of the species 
to come to London, 

Timothy was a source of trouble on 
liis journey from the mountains of 
Ecuador, On the boat he three times 
escaped from his wooden box,' but on 
liis reaching the Zoo he stayed for a time 
in a zinc-lined box, and is now safe. 

THE MILK POLISH 

Germany is not the only country which 
wastes nothing. In America surplus milk 
is now being made into a plastic material, 
one of its uses being to give a hard and 
durable finish to motor vehicles. 


iil! 

The great lens of tho lighthouse on Strumble 
Head, Pembrokeshire 


A Warden of the Sty 


T7 Vi -n those excellent officials who 
watch out for outbreaks of disease in 
our flocks and herds sometimes make a 
slip, and there is a delightful story going 
the rounds of the villages of the dis- 


his companions made their way from the 
premises of his unlucky friend to his 
gate and demanded admission. 

“No, you don’t come in here,” 
declared this wise farmer. “If an 


A PATHETIC APPEAL 

To be blind' is sad enough, and to be 
a leper is still more terrible. But to be 
blind and also a leper is tragic indeed. 

It is little wonder that the National 
Institute for the Blind could not resist 
the appeal made by the lepers in a 
Barbados settlement. Explaining that 
they could not read Braille as they had 
lost their fingers; they asked for talking 
books, and the Institute has sent them 
a machine and a number of works repro¬ 
duced on gramophone records. 



A rambler in the Highlands consults his map 


NEW LIFE IN AN OLD MILL 

It is good news that Tolierton Wind¬ 
mill in Yorkshire is in working order 
again. 

The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings is able to state that 
the mill has been thoroughly repaired 
and repainted, and that it is once more 
in a sound condition. The society paid 
£25 towards the cost (£111) and the 
public raised over £ 60 . Nearly £20 is 
still to be paid. 

BLACKBIRD UNAFRAID 

While the targets were standing idle 
on the shooting range by the Trent near 
Nottingham a blackbird built her nest 
on one of them. 

Time came for the shooting to begin, 
and the marker was in a quandary as 
to >vhat to do. Realising that the nest 
would surely be shot if left, he took it 
into his hut till the danger was over, 
and then put it back. The blackbird was 
watching and waiting, and went on the 
nest. Every day it was moved and every 
evening it was put back/till the fledglings 
were hatched all safe and sound. 

. THE PRICE OF BRIDEGROOMS 

Canon Manuel of Madras has been 
speaking in Leeds Town Hall, and among 
the odd things he had to say was the fact 
that in parts of India it is the custom 
for a bride or her family to pay . for 
a bridegroom. 

Apparently prices vary a good deal, 
for, though a good bridegroom may be 
had for only ten rupees, a well educated 
one costs 300 rupees. The most expensive 
husbands of all, it seems, are graduates 
of an English university, a B A fetching 
1000 rupees, a Doctor 2000. 

It is a' striking tribute to our English 
universities, and Canon Manuel handed 
on the information with a smile. 


PEACE OR SANDWICHES? 

In Scotland boys and girls refer to a 
slice of bread and jam as a piece, and 
workmen speak of taking a piece for 
their dinner-hour. 

This custom was responsible for a 
smile at the Empire Exhibition the other 
day, when a Pacifist asked for the Peace 
Pavilion, the girl attendant at once 
asking, “ Is it sandwiches you be 
wanting ? ” 


comfiturc of one of them. 

Some pigs had died at a farm, and the 
representative of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture paid his visit of inspection to find 
out the cause. A farmer who had a 
healthy crowd of animals in-his piggery 
saw him arrive and, guessing that the 
Government official would wish to 
inspect them, posted himself at his farm¬ 
yard gate. Sure enough, the inspector and 


infectious disease had been declared you 
would have had to take precautionary 
and disinfectant steps. I don’t know 
yet what killed my neighbour's pigs, and 
neither do you ; but, law or no law, you 
are not going to . enter, for I am not 
running the risk of having my healthy 
pigs infected.” 

The inspector did not pass through 
that gateway ! 


THE TREASURE BOX 

A labourer digging in the cellar of a 
Paris house which was being demolished 
recently dug up a box containing some 
blackened coins. 

He filled his pockets with them, 
thinking his children would like them to 
play with, but another workman took 
some to a jeweller, and the boxful was 
valued at £24,000, 


/ 
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Boys of the Trees 


W 1 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



all know the good society 
called the Men of the 
Trees, which seeks to inculcate a 
u tree sense/ 1 and to further the 
planting of trees everywhere. 

It is much .needed, for the 
destruction, of fine trees proceeds 
apace, at the demand of motorists 
and speculative builders. 

What the tree lover can do for 
himself and for the future is to 
resolve to plant trees every year, 
or, if he has not land or garden 
in which to plant, to protect 
existing trees in every possible 
way and to resist the vandals 
who seek to destroy them. - 
Even a small garden may be 
gladdened and shaded by a single 
red thorn or golden laburnum, 
the cost of either being a few 
shillings. One who has planted 
thousands of trees has written : 

I love to know how many trees are 
greeting 

The Spring because I gave them 
* second birth; 

That trees of mine will witness lovers 
meeting . 

When I shall be substantiate with 
the earth. 

Ah ! make what garden plot your eye 
may please, 

But do not die till you have planted 
trees! 

Men of the Trees were once 
boys. The C N wants all boys 
to grow up to be tree lovers, tree 
planters, tree defenders. 

The Native Races Are 
Watching 

’"Those who lightly contemplate 
the revival of world war 
might well consider the attitude 
of the subject races to so dread 
an event. ' ■ 

The . coloured peoples are no 
longer content to be led in peace 
or sent to war by white masters. 
The recent serious troubles in 
India, Tunis, the West Indies, 
and British .Guiana have been 
partly political and partly eco¬ 
nomic. It is not pleasant to read 
of a British warship being sent 
to Jamaica in time of peace. , 
The whites count for only one 
in three of the world's people, 
and if the whites remain ‘ bent 
on mutual destruction we must 
not be surprised if subject races 
rise in revolt. A very serious 
situation might arise in this 
respect if again the whites split 
into two warring factions. 

There is nothing very clever 
about firing a gun to kill an 
enemy, and a Negro can do it as 
well as the white man who in¬ 
vented the gun and has taught 
the Negro to use it. 

The wise man hungers for the-' 
time when the whites will coT 
operate to develop the world, 
and teach the subject races by 
their good example. 


On the Isle of Capri 

There is much kindness even in the world 
disturbed by much political strife. An 
English CN reader sends us this, note 
from Capri. 

W E were having lunch in a cafe on 
the island when we found to 
our dismay that we were a few lire 
short of the bill. 

On going across the road to the 
bank we found that it was closed for 
• the commemoration feast of the patron 
saint of Capri, and we must therefore 
wait until the following morning to 
get our money. 

AVe explained the matter to* the 
proprietor of the cafe, and were 
deeply touched when he not only 
assured us that we could pay the bill 
whenever it was convenient, but also 
offered us a note equivalent to £5, 
saying that he would be pleased to 
lend it to us to tide us over ! 

© 

What is Your Glorious Age? 

Chinese writer, Lin Yutang, con¬ 
trasts the view of age taken in 
the East with that taken in the West. 

In Europe we congratulate each 
other on the possession of youth; in 
China age is glorified, he says. 

In China, the first question one asks 
another on an official call is. What is 
your glorious age? If lie replied 
apologetically that he is 23 or 28, the 
other generally comforts him by say¬ 
ing that he still has a glorious future, 
and that cine t day he may be old.. 
Enthusiasm grows in proportion as the 
gentleman is able to report a higher 
and higher age, and if he is anywhere 
over 50 th6 inquirer drops his voice in 
humility and respect. 

© 

How It Became Poor 

There is in Austria a monastery 
which in former times was very rich, 
and continued rich so long as it gave 
freely to the poor; but when it gave 
up that it became poor itself, and 
so remains to this day. Martin Luther 


The Birds That Trust Us 

w* have been hearing from a friend 
about that delightful Canadian 
bird universally known by the odd 
name of “ Whisky-jack.” 

Our friend was prospecting in the 
North-west and whenever camp was 
pitched in wooded country one of 
these birds turned up and made 
friends ; sometimes more than one. 

They would come right into the 
camp and help themselves to food. 
They would even sit on the rim of a 
cooking pot quite close to the fire. 
Yet some of the country was so wild 
and unknown that it hardly seemed 
likely 7 that the whisky-jack had ever 
before seen human beings. 

In Southern Brazil lives a bird 
called the honey creeper, which is 
equally tame, and Australia has a bird 
which conics into the house and is a 
universal favourite. 

@ 

Hail To the Singers 
J-Jail to the coming singers ! 

Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare. 

The airs of heaven blow o'er me; 

A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be : 

Pure, generous, brave, and free. 

Ring, bells in umreared steeples. 

The joy of unborn peoples! Whittier 
© 

The Broadcaster 

gix new resting-places for migrating 
birds have been set up on light¬ 
houses by the RSPCA, 

Qvkr 80/000 Scottish miners are to have. 

holidays with half-pay this year, 
’pira National Trust has received 16 
acres of meadows near Macclesfield. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The peace of the world will come when 
we are all good neighbours—in our 
village , in our toivn, in our country , 
'wherever men and women are brought 
together . 


Under the Editor's Table 


I^irds have built their nest in a 
pillar-box in Kent. Hope to get 
good posts for their children. 

0 

Invisible laundry-marks avcnoiv be¬ 
ing used. If someone would invent in¬ 
visible non-laundry marks we shouldn't 
need a laundry. 

Q 

Overhead roads 
are suggested for 
London. Highways. 

0 

A new antirrhinum 
* has been named 
after a novel. De¬ 
serves to'have a good 
’ [garden plot . 

A^EW cinema organ 
; can produce alj 
sorts of sounds'. 

Even music ? 


A N artist has been painting pictures 
down a coalmine . Was he brought 
up by a miner? 

(jAwriNG is a fine holiday for boys. 

They can always have their 
sleep out. 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 



coalmen get the sack 


M ANY new sorts of 
garden furni¬ 
ture are on the mar¬ 
ket . We have ahvays 
had garden beds , 

0 

Might baking 
should be 
brought to an end. 
It has had its day. 

: 0 

A famous harrier 
is accused of 
living extravagantly . 
He ran up bills . 


They Fail Not 

It is 90 years next month since the hero 
of Hungary, Louis Kossuth, called on his 
country to arm for freedom. 

A race of nobles may die out, 

^ A royal line may leave no heir • 
.Wise Nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 

But they fail not, the kinglier breed. 
Who starry diadems attain ; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 

The zeal of Nature never cools, 

Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 
When gapped and dulled her cheaper 
tools, 

Then she a saint and prophet spends. 

Land of the Magyars ! though it be 
The tyrant may relink his chain, 
Already thine the victory, 

As the just Future measures gain. 

Thou hast succeeded, thou hast won 
The deathly travail's amplest worth ; 
A nation's duty thou hast done, 
Giving a hero to our Earth. 

And he, let come what will of woe, 
Lias saved the land he strove to save ; 
No Cossack hordes, on traitor's blow, 
Can quench the voice shall haunt his 
grave. 

I Kossuth am: 0 Future , thou 
That clear'st the just and blott'st the vile , 
O'er this small dust in reverence bozo , 
Remembering what I was crcivliilc. 

I ivas the chosen trump wherethrough 
Our God sent forth aivakening breath ; 
Came chains?- Game death? The 
strain He blew , - 

Sounds on, outliving chains and death . 

James Russell Lowell 
© 

His Good Turn V 

By the Pilgrim 

TV/!E saw her standing on the pave¬ 
ment, a poor old woman with a 
carpet bag and a brown-paper parcel. 
Bewildered by the traffic, twice she 
stepped into the roadway and twice 
stepped back. 

We. were about to cross and pilot 
her when a boy took her by the arm, 
a merry, bright-eyed lad. He took her 
carpet bag, held her arm, looked this 
way and that, and then set out with 
his companion boldly. 

As he came to our side of the road 
they were laughing. He handed the 
old woman her .carpet bag, and as she 
began fumbling with her purse he 
said, " Oh, no, thank you. I'm a 
Scout,” raised his cap, and was lost 
in the crowd. 

He will have forgotten all about it 
and may be surprised to read of it in 
the C N, but we thought it well worth 
recording as one more good story of 
this kind world. 

© 

The Chessboard of the World 

The chessboard is the world ; the 
pieces are the .phenomena of the 
Universe; the rules of the game are 
what we call the Laws of Nature. 
The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is 
always fair, just, and patient, but also 
we know to our. cost that lie never 
overlooks a mistake or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance. 

Professor Huxley 
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The Barren Earth 
Now Rich 

Shadow of Superstition 
Across Our English Acres 

Rarely lias this generation seen such 
a rush of rural activity as that which 
followed the recent rains, 
i A multitude of field operations 
suspended by the long drought needed 
and received attention from the husband¬ 
men, and so great was the tide of labour 
released'on these tasks that it seemed 
as if some great trigger had been pulled, 
sotting to work the undivided energies 
of the whole country population. 

The danger that European peace 
might be imperilled makes the Govern¬ 
ment specially anxious that agriculturists 
should increase the food reserves of the 
kingdom. During the war the need for 
such measures was so urgent that not 
only did householders turn their flower 
beds into vegetable plots biit thousands 
of acres of public parks were broken up 
and converted into allotments for the 
growth of potatoes and other vegetables. 

Abodes of Demons 

Scholars remember a very strange 
effect resulting long ago from such a 
crisis as that. In spite of centuries of 
Christian teaching a grim superstition . 
kept a great area out of cultivation in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

From our Celtic forefathers there had 
come down the belief that spirits Were 
the lords of certain lands in every 
district, and so, in almost every parish, 
tracts of land were sanctified to barren¬ 
ness, each place of the kind being 
regarded as the abode of demons who 
would shake the earth with thunder 
and lightning if their territory were 
invaded by the plough. 

Naturally the Church and other 
teachers did their best to dispel the 
superstition: but the faith in the 
impossible, and absurd was ingrained 
in the countryside, where the demon 
acres (or "goodman’s acres/’ as they 
were known) were shunned. It was not 
teaching or example that shattered the 
superstition. The Napoleon wars made 
food scarce and prices high, and so the 
credulous, in order to reap new profits, 
timorously ventured to plough here and 
there an acre with 2000 years of evil 
tradition behind it. In the course of a 
few years a tradition that had left its 
impress on our countryside from the 
dawn of civilised life thus perished. 

THE NATION S COAL 

Unification at Last 

Lord Cadman, speaking in the House 
of Lords in favour of the Government’s 
Bill to nationalise Britain’s coal, pointed 
out that the nation can never make the 
most of its coal until the mineral is 
developed as a whole with regard only 
to the nation's best interest. 

The present, he said, is a time for 
broad views and foresight. The Bill is a 
logical sequence to the Petroleum Pro¬ 
duction Act, which has resulted in great 
activity all over the country, due solely 
to the fact that possession of the product 
lias been centralised in one owner, the 
nation itself. 

, Our coalfields are disfigured by too 
many cases in which pit-shafts have 
been sunk not in the best places but at 
spots dictated by the shape of the par¬ 
ticular piece of land leased by the land- 
owner. The map of some coalfields 
represents a jig-saw puzzle, the land 
under which the coal lies being leased 
by a number of different landlords. 

A machine on view at an exhibition of 
handicrafts at Frankfort in Germany is 
claimed to change colour into sound. 


The Thin Red Line of 
Petticoats 

A STORY OF OUR LAST INVASION 


TTiie authorities of Eire are to take 
over the defensive works of Cork 
Harbour from the British Navy next 
month, and will in future -be responsible 
for guarding Irish shores from invasion. 

It was against the French that the 
fortifications were mainly directed, for 
they were the last foreign foe to land 
in Ireland, when in 1798 three frigates 
entered Killala Bay in Mayo and 
landed 000 men to support the rebels. 
The invasion was ridiculous, for the 
900 were quickly rounded up and lodged 
in gaol. 

A similar fate overtook 1400 French¬ 
men who landed in Wales in the previous 
year ; and a photograph which has just 
reached the C N from a Welsh reader 
in South Africa recalls the humorous 
side of this, our island's last invasion, 
when the red petticoats of the Welsh 
women brought about the surrender 
of the foe. 

This photograph is the headstone of a 
grave close to the wall of Fishguard 
Church, and it is inscribed : 

In memory of Jemima Nicholas of this 
toivn, the Welsh heroine , ivho boldly 
marched to meet the French invaders who 
landed on our shores in February, J797. 
She died in Main Street July 1832, aged 
82 years. At the date of the invasion 
she ivas 47 years old. 

England Hard-Pressed 

The incident took place when England 
was in one of the most desperate 
situations she has known. Napoleon 
had been winning his early scries of 
victories, beating our Austrian, allies 
out of Italy and so rendering useless 
the loan which William Pitt had raised 
to defeat him. Ireland, both Ulster 
and the South, was in revolt and look¬ 
ing to France for aid. General Hoclie 
was at Brest with an army of invasion, 
and our fleet were hard put to it watch¬ 
ing the French fleets at Brest and 
Toulon, the Spanish at Cadiz, and the 
Dutch at the Tcxcl, for all were expected 
to join together in an invasion of both 
Ireland and England. 


In December 1796 General Hoche 
managed to slip out of Brest with 40 
ships and 25,000 men, but once again 
our Atlantic weather saved us. A gale 
scattered the fleet, ■ so that some ships 
returned to port and 12 were sunk 
or captured. Four of the ships, how¬ 
ever, under General Tate, were driven 
about by storms for weeks, appeared 
off Ilfracombe, and at last came to 
anchor off Carreg-wastad Point, by 
Strumblc Head. So famished and 
weather-beaten was the little force 
that they were glad enough to set foot 
on dry land, finite indifferent as to 
whether it was Ireland or Wales. . Look¬ 
ing ragged "and wild, they looted the 
few neighbouring farmsteads as * they 
marched toward Fishguard. 

Tricking the French 

But this town rose to a man—and a 
woman—and while Lord Cawdor drew 
up the militia on the low ground the 
women . with broomsticks took up a 
position on the hillside. By a clever 
trick they threw their red petticoats 
about them like tunics, and with their 
sticks on their shoulders marched round 
and round a huge rock. 

They looked from afar like a body 
of reinforcements approaching, and 
thoroughly frightened the French. 
General Tate and his army surrendered 
without firing a shot, and spent the rest 
of their time in Wales in the prisons of 
Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 

As to Jemiipa Nicholas and her 
neighbours, they returned to their 
cottages chuckling; and yet they were 
only typical of all the men and women 
of this little island at that great testing 
time which, it must be remembered, 
lasted for some years. 

Four days after the landing in Wales, 
Nelson, at Cape St Vincent, showed how 
British sailors could fight and win; and 
later, in 1797, Admiral Duncan, having 
long tricked the Dutch by signals to 
ships which were not on the high seas, 
destroyed their contingent for the 
invasion at the Battle of Campcrdown. 


King Solomon's Seaport 


I t is. commonplace to say that life is 
more wonderful today than ever. 

We live not only in the present, but 
are enabled to link our modern world 
with the past, for archaeologists arc 
ever bringing bui’ied secrets to light, so 
that yesterday enriches today., 

The Bible, for example, means more 
to us now than it could ever mean to 
our fathers. Those who dig up the past 
have given new point to its old words; 
and now we may read with a new thrill 
a chapter in the First Book of Kings 
where the historian of thousands of years 
ago tells us : 

And King Solomon made a navy of 
ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth , on the shore of the Red Sea , in the 
land of Edom. And Hiram sent in the 
navy his servants , shipmen that had know¬ 
ledge of the sea, with the servants of 
Solomon. And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, four hundred 
and twenty talents, and brought it to 
King Solomon. 

The name Ezion-geber has never 
meant much to us, but now it means .a 
great deal, for men excavating near the 
shore of the Red Sea have come upon 
the site of Ezion-geber. The city is 
known to the Arabs as Tel-el-ICheleifeli. 
It is to the north of the Gulf of Akaba, 
but owing to the ceaseless drift of sand 
it is now half a mile from the sea. 


Hereabouts Dr Nelson Glucck, in 
charge of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, has 
made fascinating discoveries. He has 
walked where King Solomon’s sailors 
walked. He has looked again on this 
ancient port which flourished between 
800 and 1000 years before Christ. He 
has found that the. Bible story as given 
in the Book of Kings may be verified 
from existing remains, and that it is 
indeed true that King Solomon's ships 
moored there. 

Many houses have been brought to 
light, copper implements have been 
found (including spearheads and nails), 
all going to show that copper-smelting 
was one of the industries for which the 
port was noted. Weaving seems to have 
been another. 

Our New Navy 

Few people realise that tho* additions 
being made to the Navy are so great 
that we have now building no less than 
562,000 tons of warships. 

It Will help us to understand what 
this means if we remind ourselves that 
the entire Navy of the British Empire 
at the. end of 1929, including all Domin¬ 
ion ships, had a tonnage of 1,200,000 
tons. The new ships in hand represent 
not so much an addition to the Navy as 
an entirely new extra fleet. 


On The Open Road 

One of the Good Things 
of the World 

The longing to travel the open road 
beneath the bursting blossom and 
the green leaves of spring lies deep 
in the heart of the British people, and 
the objectives of their journeys arc now 
the beauty-spots of the land. 

Not since Chaucer’s day has there 
been so good an opportunity as now for 
young people to realise this longing, Tor 
270 Youth Hostels stand ready through¬ 
out the* length andi breadth of the* 
country to accommodate those pilgrims 
who travel by their own energy. Charging 
a shilling a night, and providing means 
to cook one's own meals, the Youth 
Hostels are within the reach of all. 
Those who can afford is 3d, on an 
average, for meals can usually order 
them in advance from the wardens; and 
very good meals they are too. Self- 
help is the rule of the hostels; the 
members do the washing up, make their 
own beds, and leave the rooms swept 
and garnished when they leave. 

Fellow Pilgrihis 

Two friends of the C N who recently 
Walked to Canterbury along the Pilgrim’s 
Way, starting at Merstham in Surrey, 
write that it was perfect. In the five 
days they were 011 the road they met 
some 150 fellow pilgrims, mostly still in 
their teens, and all of them were con¬ 
siderate, well-mannered, self-disciplined, 
independent—and obviously having a 
thoroughly good time. 

Equipped with membership cards. 
Hostel Handbook, Ordnance Survey 
maps of the region, haversacks, and 5s 
a day for the outing (plus railway 
fare home), they felt they had the free¬ 
dom of the world before them. A 
precious notebook made up from the 
King’s England books tolcl them what to 
look for in the towns and villages they 
passed! through. 

Tollsworth Manor, Chaldon; Rose¬ 
mary Cottage, Ide Hill, near Scvenoaks ; 
The Old Rectory, Stalisfield Green; 
Weavers Cottages, Canterbury—those 
are the hostels they stopped at, each 
as different from the others as it well 
could be, but all of them interesting. 

East and West 

We were struck (these friends write) 
by the similarity that exists between the 
modern Youth Hostel and the ancient 
Kahn of the East, or the Posada of old 
Spain, caravanserai where the keeper is 
obliged to provide only lodging, salt, and* 
the power of cooking whatever the 
traveller brings. The difference lies in 
the personality of the keeper. 

Greasy, lazy, dishonest, the keeper 
of the Kahn too often enjoys anything 
but a savoury reputation; hard¬ 
working, intelligent, enthusiastic, the 
warden of a Youth Hostel has usually 
taken up the work because his heart and 
soul are in it, and he is never happier 
than when he looks round to see that the 
last man is served, in a roomful of 40 or 
50 or 60, all eagerly tucking into a good 
hot meal that he and Mrs Warden have 
spent hours preparing. The meal over, 
his genial face is seen again beside the 
Common Room fire, where, if conver¬ 
sation- lags, he will sound out the 
musical accomplishments of his guests 
and start them singing or playing games. 

Simple Needs and Pleasures 

The Youth Hostels Association in 
England is entirely a creation of this 
decade; 270 hostels established in 
eight years is an excellent record. 
Germany, where the movement is 20 
years older, has 1800 hostels. 

The hostel movement is an admir¬ 
able example of what can be done by 
people of intelligence and goodwill when 
they rule out profit-making and set 
themselves to provide for the satis¬ 
faction of simple needs in the pursuit of 
simple pleasures which build up health, 
knowledge, love of country, and a wider 
understanding of our fellow beings. 
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The Childn 



Jr is four hundred years since the English people received the 
greatest treasure that lias ever been bequeathed to them, the 
English Bible. " 

It is four hundred years since the book men had produced in 
secret and for which they had given their lives at the stake, the 
book the bishops had burned outside St Paul's, was given to the 
nation as its free possession. . ’ . 

It is a wonderful thing that is being celebrated all over the 
country this week, the noblest thing; that God has given to men, 
the oldest and most living book in the world.- f , 

. Through thousands of years of time it has come to us. - It 
begins as far back bej'pnd Jesus'as He is from us; for us it is 
, indeed the'great book, with jbsus in the midst. When'we are 
stirred by the thought of the Avohders of this world it may occur * 
• to. us sometimes that there is nothing .much more wonderful than ‘ 
this—that : ih .these days 'of millions of books, and' thousands of . 
millions of. papers, there‘is no ‘other printed page with power to 
touch the. hearts, of men as the Bible, dogs. Let us look into it. . . . 

la this olcl hook that lies so still (the 


It chanced the other day that, a mail 
1 who, loves a lire took up a little 
old volume'which lias been in the world * 
longer than oilr English freedom. 

Its pages are. yellow, with the-stain 
of time. It has been lying somewhere; 
since the days when Milton-s face was 
shilling with the light from Paradise ; 
it is one of the oldest copies there are , 
of a book which has in it the secret 
for which the; whole human- race is 
longing, not knowing how very near 
it is to us all. 

For years this, did book has lain 
unopened except when it is taken down 
to show to a friend as a treasure, but 
the other day the man who loves a 
fire took up this book and read until 
the life went out. lie read until the 
tears came to his eyes/ He read until 
ho felt that newspapers are dull and 
novels not worth counting. He. read 
until it seemed that there was nothing 
in the worldmore lovely than this book.' 


Bible) is something that all the thou- 
sands of books round it have not. 
There, are thousands of books with it 
. on, the shelves, but it is nobler than 
them all. 

WUat is it that we read in all these 
other, books ? They arc astonishing 
things ; they contain such news that 
a man who knows what is in them can' 
hardly refrain from being a boy again 
in his joy at being alive. We have only 
to be in.a library for a day to'see that 
the world has become an' incredible 
place. We can hardly believe our 
eyes and cars.' Men are Hying round 
the world, performing feats that will 
bring them into school books in three 
hundred years ' as the Drakes. and 
Raleighs of-the clouds. Men are 
touching a switch in a little room and 
starting engines far away with nothing 
to connect them but the invisible ether 
which has been there a thousand 


million years. Men lost in the desert 
can cheer themselves by sitting down 
to listen to a concert in London ; men 
lost in the clouds can ring up London 
and find out where they arc and wliat 
the weather is in front of them. % 

It is all dramatic and miraculous, 
but there is nothing in all the books 
which tell of these things to match 
the miracle of this other book, our 
English Bible. It may scorn to you* 
remote from the life of this restless 
age in which we live, blit ; in truth it 
is .full oflife and. movement and 
wonder. It begins with the wonderful 
story of , the beginning of the world 
as the writers. of the Bible were, in¬ 
spired to tell it in the days when'the 
only scientists were poets. In all the 
ages since then the story they told has 
never been surpassed. It remains the 
poem of Creation, the matchless con¬ 
ception of the beginnings of things, 
the Genesis of this wonderful world. 

We see in the great opening pages 
of the Bible why this book has lived, 
while other books have perished. We 
see why. the ‘Bible stands today, 
among the millions of books .that men 
have written, supremo above them 
all; For this story of Creation, un¬ 
matched for its vivid simplicity and 
its marvellous beauty, has in it some¬ 
thing far more wonderful than these 
things. . It has'in it the inspiration of 
what the knowledge of ages has re¬ 
vealed to us concerning the beginning 
and development of the world. 

The Chosen People of the Lord, as 
the Jewish race proudly^called itself, 
believed what the profouudest minds 
today believe—that God is leading 
man to sorn'e'great destiny. In the 
. very first pages of the Bible this 
sublime idea is born. And here, too, 


we sec the dawn of the wonderful idea 
of what men now call Evolution, the 
creation and gradual unfolding of the 
life of the world. We sec how, in six 
great periods called days, God shaped 
the Earth and gave it Light, divided 
the land and the waters, breathed life 
into plants and animals, and at last 
set Man in a garden, with the power 
to overcome evil, to battle with Nature, 
and, confident in the assurance that 
natural laws shall not fail, to win 
dominion over every living thing. It is 
what the wisest men believe today. 

Out of the World of 
Noah and His Ark 

The trutlf is that the Bible is stilt 

in this Age of Books, what it wae 
before there ;wore many, volumes tc 
compare with it; it is the matchless 
Book of Books. 

It is yellow with ago and travel- 
stained. It has conic through many 
ages, many hands, and many lands 
It has come out of the world of Noal: 
and his ark, of Abraham and his flock 
into a world their shepherd races 
could not dream of; but it has come 
inspired with such a power as our owr 
world can hardly understand. II 
comes to us, in the stress and strain oJ 
our life toda}q like music from a fai 
country. It is like cooling waters in a 
hot and thirsty land. It is like a stir 
small voice that speaks to a troubled 
soul in the night and says, Be strong 
and of a good courage. 

It has a wondrous story. It is 
seventy book's made into one. It was 
written by hundreds of men through 
a thousand years. It begins with a 
poem and ends with a dream, and 
between the poem and the dream arc 
some of the wisest and most beautiful 
things that men have ever written. 

A Most Impressive Record 
of Mankind 

Jr may seem strange that all mankinc; 

should be interested in Abrahair 
and Jacob, wandering .about with 
their Hocks four thousand years ago, 
It may seem strange that men wlu: 
have all the stories in the world tc 
read should turn to Joseph anti his 
Brethren, and read it with tears in 
their eyes. Yet there are no stories like 
them anywhere. There is no speech 
anywhere like the’ great speech ol 
• Moses before lie went up into the 
mountain to die. There ;is nothing 
more romantic than the story of the 
young man who went out to find his 
father's asses and found a kingdom 
There is nothing more wistful than the 
story of Ruth. There arc no friends ir 
history more wonderful than Jonathan 
and David. There is.no poetry like 
the Psalms. There, is no prose like 
Isaiali. There is no drama like Job 
If we think of the Bible as only r 
treasure-house of literature it has 
never been equalled since books began 

Yet running -through this story¬ 
book is one of the most impressive and 
eventful records of the history of man¬ 
kind. We see a shepherd marching 
across the elesert with his flocks. W( 
see liis children multiplying as the 
.'sands, of. the sea. We sec then 
marching through ncarljr a thousanc 
years, from one captivity to another 
from bondage in Egypt, througl 
glory in Jerusalem, to the waters o 
Babylon where they sat down anc 



Wycliffe reading his translation of the Bible to John of Gaunt in the presence of Chaucer and John Gower 

• This painting by Ford Aladox Brown is in the Corporation Art Gallery at Bradford 
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wept; and it seems to us that between 
these two captivities this race passes 
through the experiences of mankind— 
of struggle and privation, of hunger 
and despair, of the delight of victory 
and the misery of defeat; through the 
experience of the fear of doom for sin, 
the yearning after something great, 
the thrill of something 'nobly done, 
and then.the slipping back. The whole 
i range of human emotion is in • this 
urccord of the race that marched from 
the banks of the Nile with Moses, 
arrived in Jerusalem with David, and 
was carried captive to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

And all the while this .old, old tale, 
was being told, written in fragments 
! on the strange writingmaterials of the 
ancient world. Nowit would be on a 
cylinder made of heated clay, now on an 
animal’s skin, now on the dried leaves 
of a papyrus plant, now on a brick of 
mud and straw,,now on hundreds of 
clay tablets. In such romantic ways 
the Bible has come down to us. The 
early records would be set down and 
guarded as a precious heritage. As 
time went On they would be brought 
Together and written in a finer style, 
; ! fo be a great book of the Law, copied 
. out on long papyrus rolls ; and at last 
4 hc ancient rolls would be collected in 
! ‘the Temple as the sacred possession of 
I the Chosen Race. 

The Bible’s Picture 
of the World 

*JTik youngest part of the Bible is 
eighteen centuries old ; the oldest 
is twenty-five or thirty as we have it. 

So that we see in this book a picture 
of the world made for us by men who 
lived thousands of years ago, and we 
jnay take the Bible as, the most 
dramatic witness of the evolution of 
the human mind. In those days when 
there first came to; them the con¬ 
ception of God, the Children of Israel 
imagined their Jehovah as thcGuardian 
of the tribe, with neither interest 
nor pity nor mercy for those outside 
the tribe. It is only as the ages pass 
in the Bible that the vision of a God 
without compassion gives way to the 
vision of God as the loving Father 
of us all ; and it was riot till the 
Prophets, that there dawned on the 
world the sublime conception of God 
sustaining all His people in His 
Fverlasting Arms, 

When Paul was writing his famous 
Letters, in the days when there were 
still in’Jerusalem people who had seen 
Jesus passing by or had heard His last 
;ry on the Cross,' part of the Bible had 
njig been established as the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and Christianity, • in its 
/cry earliest days, found in existence, 
n some form or other, the whole of the 
Jld Testament which wc know. 

A Load of Hay 
For Paul’s Letters 

Ft was Paul himself, writing that a new 
time was come, and that Faith was 
tbovc the Law, who laid the foun- 
lations of the New Testament. Little 
:an he have realised it, but it .was 
itting that the man who saved 
Christianity from becoming the gospel . 
>{ a narrow 1 sect should, found for us 
hat New Testament which is the 
xown and glory of this Book of Books. 

Though Jesus spoke the Aramaic 
ongue, the separate books which 



grew into the New Testament were 
written in Greek', except St Matthew’s 
Gospel, which was in the language 
Jesus used. Paul, writing - the first 
part of the Nfcw Testament ’ about 
twenty years after the Crucifixion, 
would write on sheets of papyrus, and 
his letters would then be joined in a 
roll. The four lives of Jesus came 
probably .in the ,1 as t forty years of the 
first century, after the .disciples had 
realised that Jesus was not returning 
to the world immediately as. tlicyTiad " 
expected, and that some record*should 
be riiadc of what He did and said. . 

When 'the New .Testament was first 
made into ‘English by John Wycliffc 
poor men would give a load of hay 
for a loan of Paul's Letters ; and in 
those early days, when Bibles were 
rare and men hardly dared to possess 
them openly, people would carry them 
secretly, to the Continent, or wall them • 
up in their houses. Since then our 
English Bible has become known in 
nearly a*thousand tongues, and scat¬ 
tered freely wherever sunshine falls.' 

We who speak the tongue that. 
Shakespeare spake should thank God 
for our Bible every day. It is our' 

. priceless heritage, for it has fixed our 
faith in God. But -it has done some¬ 
thing else, for it fixed the very lan¬ 
guage that we.speak. Twelve hundred 
years ago Bede died dictating his 
translation of St John. A thousand 
years ago King Alfred translated the 
Psalms. Five hundred years ago 
John Wycliffc put the Latin Bible 


into English. Four hundred years 
ago William Tyndale gave our race 
an even prouder gift than Shakespeare 
gave us, for* lie . wrote out in the 
common language of the English 
people nearly the whole Bible from 
Hebrew and Greek. 

If must for, ever be remembered as 
perhaps the.noblest service rendered 
to the world, in any age by any man 
of our race, and for its who speak 
the ‘ tongue that Tyndale wrote; Ills 
English . version of the Bible • is a 
heritage not unworthy'.of. our lovely ’ 
Motherland. - It . fixed; our English 

■ speech, and it was the basis:of that 

■ Authorised Version ‘of the Bible-which 

. was- made three 'hundred years ago • 
ail'd* is beyond compare in literature. 
It has kept fixed for ever the language 
that is covering the earth. r 

The Wonderful Thing 
; That 47 Men Did 

• men must .have wonders in these 
■ days, .here is a wonder for ..them.. 

. This book was written by unknown men 
before men had paper to write 'on. 
It was ■ made ’ into an Authorised 
English Version by 47 men of whom 
not one wrote anything on his own 
account, though they.made this book 
the greatest English book of any age. 
As far as is khoWn it was never 
authorised by Parliament or any other 
body, but it made its way like music, 
and day by clay it rings in the hearts 
and echoes through the lives of men 
in every land beneath the sun. 


The Bible has no rival among hooks ; 
it is in truth the greatest story-book, 
the' greatest children’s look, the 
greatest men and women’s book, any¬ 
where in the world ; and it would be 
disaster irretrievable if there ‘should 
grow up a generation not familiar with 
it, and so denied that sense of power 
and mystery.that nothing else can give. 

•..Usually this noble book has been 
set by the printer in small type with 
, thirty thousand verses, but if wc take . 

out of it much of the ancient chronicles - 
. of the Jewish race, and leave in it the 
speeches and’letters and songs and ■ 
j stories and The talks of Jesus; and set * 
it in good type like any cither book (as ’ 
is done in tlie Editor’s Children’s _ 
: Bible), there is no volume anywhere to 
■ match it as a book to read. Then it . 

* becomes the most wonderful book ever 

• put into the hands of a child, packed 
with the greatest stories ever told, * 
thrilling with wonder, stirring with . 
eloquence, throbbing with the soul of 
poetry, touched with the spirit of 
adventure, glowing with romance and 

.heroism and beauty, filling the eyes 
with tears and the heart with pity 
and the soul with a quenchless faith. 
Here is this matchless book, inspired 
by ‘God and fashioned under His 
control by . the hands, of .'men, a book 
to which the children of the world 
•may come Jor the faith on whicli they 
niay mount up with wings as eagles, 
strong in their trust that He who set 
us here will lead us and sustain us 
unto the Perfect Day. 
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NEW-STYLE GOLD RUSH 

With the return of spring miners, 
bringing with them equipment and 
food supplies, began to arrive by air 
in the remote district of Goldfields, 
Northern Saskatchewan. Dy surface 
transport they could only now be 
arriving, yet many have been working 
their claims for weeks. 

m*. 



ICE-COVERED VOLCANO. A Danish expedition has been visiting Iceland 
tor the expected eruption of Vatna Jokuil. Using planes and horses, the 
scientists expected to cover an area of 2800 square miles to study the effects of 
th'ceruption of this Volcano, which is covered while dormant with snowand ice. 
WORLD’S HIGHEST HOTEL. A 45-room 3-storey hotel being constructed 
by the Soviet authorities 2i miles above sea-level on Mount Elbruz in the 
Caucasus is to be ready this summer. The site is reached by a new 9-mile 
mountain road with 15 bridges crossing glaciers and crevasses. 


y GREENLAND 


M 




liliilis 


INTO THE 
STRATOSPHERE 

Aeroplanes flying in 
the sub-stratospnere 
make regular meteoro¬ 
logical observations in 
the United States and 
pilotless balloons 
carrying automatic 
radio-meteorographs 
are used for investiga¬ 
ting the stratosphere 
lip to 50,000 feet. 


Goldfields I 



THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

By dune 22 the Sun will have reached 
its Farthest North, and it will then be 
seen throughout the 24 hours every¬ 
where north of the Arctic Circle. 
This 'includes Northern Siberia, 
Northern Europe, most of Greenland, 
and Arctic Canada. 


Arctic Circle 


' Jokuil 


BRITISH 
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>USA 
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Tropic oF Cancer 


Equator~the middle line round the globe 

PA C / Ft C O C^EA N 

The Sun’s Farthest North 

On June 22 the Sun is seen overhead at 
noon at its farthest northern limit, called 
the Tropic of Cancer. After June 22 the 
vertical , noon Sun appears farther and 
farther South, until on September 23 it 
reaches the Equator. The Sun appears 
stationary for a day or two before turning 
South, and this period is known as the 
summer solstice, or standing still. On 
June 22 the midnight Sun is seen on the 
Arctic Circle. 


^oan Los, 

"southII 

"AMERICA 

BOLIVIA-BRAZIL RAILWAY 

A new railway is to be built from 
Corumbd in Brazil to Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra in Bolivia. It will facilitate 
the export of Bolivian petrol to Brazil 
and, by linking with the railway to 
Santos, will give Bolivia an Atlantic 
outlet for her goods. 



SHANGHAI'S 

FUTURE 

When the war began 
in China the Japanese 
seized the dredgers 
used for maintaining 
a 20-mile channel in 
the Whangpo River 
from the Pacific up to 
Shanghai Consider¬ 
able silting up has 
occurred and there 
is fear for Shanghai's 
future as a port for 
ocean-going vessels. 


.mi 

OCEAN ' 

AUSTRALIA 



UGANDA’S COTTON 

Uganda has had a record cotton crop 
of 400,000 bales of 400 lbs each, an 
increase of more than 60,000 bales 
on the previous season. Cotton is by 
1 far Uganda’s chief crop, and the 
Government is trying to find other 
good crops to grow in rotation, 


Bacchus Marsh 


j NEW V. 

ZEALAND?/ 

*****m* 


THE SHARK MENACE 

Australia is making a big effort to keep sharks 
away from bathing beaches. Nets 1000 feet 
long and 20 feet deep are set out half-a-mile 
from shore, and during the first six months of 
the scheme 1000 sharks have been caught. 


A FARM AND ITS When All Our Tin The Bypass and the MEETING A SEA 
COTTAGES Mines Closed Down Palace ELEPHANT 


Much wonderful work is being'done 
at the Northcote Farm School near 
Bacchus Marsh in Victoria, Australia. 

To this Australian farm go boys and 
girls from orphanages and slum homes 
in Britain to be given a new chance. 

The school is run with money left by 
.Lady Northcote, and is helped by the 
British and Federal Governments. The 
idea is to look after the children men¬ 
tally and physically until they are old 
enough to leave school, the boys being 
trained for the land and the girls for 
domestic science. 

Everything is done to make them, 
country-minded. Instead of all living 
together in one big house the children 
live in cottages holding 14 each, looked 
after by a cottage mother. It is on these 
cottage mothers that the whole success 
of this scheme depends. Theirs is a 
strenuous life, made up of darning, 
making beds, and housework. At night 
the cottage mothers play with their 
charges and choose books for them to 
read, and it is only when the little ones 
arc all tucked up in bed that the mothers 
have a moment to themselves. 

Colonel Heath and his wife arc the 
heads of the school, which they plan to 
grow into a self-contained community 
one day, with its own dairy and poultry 
farm, orchard, vegetable garden, laundry, 
and a specially equipped cottage for 
domestic science. By the end of this year 
there will be 112 children at the school. 

A Volcano and a River 

£ r A river in Iceland has flooded its 
valley to the width of a mile, washing 
away telephone wires. The rush of 
water is believed to have been due to 
volcanic action making a breach in the 
Skeidarar glacier and releasing water 
pent up behind. See World Map 


Within three years of the end of the war 
every tin mine, in Cornwall had closed 
down. 

This dramatic happening to a county’s 
ancient industry, which has just been 
recalled, was due to the price of tin 
falling from ^400 a ton to £140. Since 
that time a few of the mines have been 
reopened and have produced a few 
thousands of tons a year; but foreign 
competition has been a severe handicap. 

The ups and downs of the Cornish 
mines have come into the news lately 
because the market price of tin has again 
dropped to a very low level and the 
owners of the mines have been asking 
the Government to guarantee a price so 
that the mines can carry on and supply 
4000 of the 25,000 tons normally used in 
this country. 

So important in munitions arc tin and 
wolfram (a product of these mines) that 
Cornish miners were actually called back 
from the forces to work the mines during 
the war. • The mines are therefore of 
national importance, and something 
should be done to sec that these ruins 
we come across in Cornwall are made to 
hum with life and happiness again., 

Give Them Work To Do 

There are no unemployed in the 
village of Stoke Climsland, Cornwall. 

The rector. Canon Andrews, has wiped 
it out.,, Seven years ago he thought it 
would be better to pay men well for 
doing something (as the'C N has always 
thought) rather than give them barely 
sufficient for doing nothing. First Canon 
Andrews started a poultry farm, and 
then began to grow flowers and vege¬ 
tables for people round about. Two 
unemployed men began with him ; they 
grew to ten, then to twenty, and now all 
the unemployed (forty of them) are bus)'. 


Our archaeologists arc able to breathe 
freely again. 

For years the ruins of the Roman and 
Belgic cities of Vcrulamium in Hertford¬ 
shire have been threatened by the St 
Albans Bypass, a 100-foot arterial road 
which was to cut right through*both these 
important sites. At last the line of the 
road has been definitely diverted else¬ 
where, and year by year it will be possible 
to use the Vcrulamium district as a 
training ground for young excavators. 

One of the most important sites to be 
explored is the Devil’s Dyke overlooking 
a ford of the Lea near Wheathampstcad. 
This, the earliest Verulamium, is one of 
the half-dozen biggest earthworks in 
Great Britain, forming a city of 100 
acres or more defended by a ditch 130 
feet across and 40 feet deep. It is thought 
to have been the stronghold of King 
Cassivcllaunus, which was sacked by 
Julius Caesar in 54 n c, and it is hoped 
to discover the site of the royal palace. 

Saving Canada's Old Songs 

We have to thank Cecil Sharp for sav¬ 
ing many of our old English folk-songs. 

In Canada two anthropologists of the 
National Museum at Ottawa have been 
recording the old songs of the Indians, 
Eskimos, and French Canadians, and 
the museum now has a collection of 
seven thousand. The songs are re¬ 
corded on cylinders and the lyrics are 
set down in books. The themes of some 
of the songs date back to 1680. 

Nearly three thousand songs of fifty 
Indian tribes and songs of the in¬ 
habitants of the Arctic rim arc included 
in the collection. It was found that, 
while it was necessary to establish 
confidence with the Indian before I10 
would consent to sing for a recording, 
the Eskimo would sing his songs freely. 


How would you like to go paddling 
from the promenade and find a sea 
elephant coming to meet you ? 

That is what happened to a New 
Zealander whose home is on the sea 
front at St Ivilda, a seaside suburb of 
the thriving young city of Dunedin near 
the southern extremity of New Zealand. 
He was taking his little boy for a paddle 
about eleven one, morning Avhen the sea 
elephant emerged from the water. 

Somewhat like a seal or a .sea lion, 
this sea elephant measured about 
16 feet from its nose to its tail; and 
must have been about. 12 feet in girth, 
rather a big fellow to meet bathing I It 
had nine wounds on its body, no doubt 
due to the attacks of other sea creatures. 

All that afternoon the sea elephant 
lay on the dry sand in the sun, as if 
recovering .its strength. It. was the 
centre of attraction for hundreds of 
children. At about seven o’clock, as 
the autumn sun was setting, it waddled 
down to the water and was lost to sight 
in the surf. We arc glad to know that 
no one molested this unexpected visitor. 

The Widest Road 

Liverpool is to have the widest road 
in the country. 

Work has begun on a new boulevard 
which, with plantations on one .side, will 
be 350 feet wide. The boulevard will 
stretch for a mile across the Speke estate 
to link up with a new arterial road from 
Liverpool to Widnes. 

The roadway section (160 feet wide) 
is to have a 30-foot centre strip flanked 
by two 22-foot carriage-ways and two 
9-foot cycle-tracks ; and the plantations 
are to be bordered by service roads. 
Houses are to be built on one side of this 
splendid new boulevard, and there will 
be factories on the other side. 
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New Shop Window 
For London 


What the World Owes 
to Vienna 


Brynmawr Comes to Town 

It seems incredible that the twelve' 
unemployed youths who started mak¬ 
ing furniture in the devastated Welsh 
town of Brynmawr only seven years 
ago should now have one of the 
finest showrooms in London. 

But they have always aimed at the 
best, and that is how they arc now 
able to compete on equal terms with the 
best of London's furniture shops. 

■ There arc now 45 men working in this 
factory among the unemployed miners. 
The youngest of them, a boy of 14, 
who had proved himself worthy of 
entry into -the factory by his beautiful 
work at school, came to London to 
hand to the Prime Minister’s wife the 
key to open their new showroom at 
6 Cavendish Square. With him when we 
spoke to him was a nurse, now working 
in London, who could scarcely have 
expected to meet again in such circum¬ 
stances the unemployed miner’s son 
whose birth she had attended in that 
dreary, derelict town of Brynmawr about 
fourteen years ago. 

■ A Wonderful Transformation 

It is all part of the wonderful trans¬ 
formation that Mr Peter Scott and his 
Order of Friends started to bring about 
when they decided to drag Brynmawr 
out of its slough of despond. First 
they made a playground of the slough ; 
then came the hoot factory, then the 
furniture factory, Loth of which have 
kept iiv Brynmawr young men- who 
* would otherwise have had to leave the 
old folks at. home and say good-bye to 
.this bit of Wales they love. And then, 
just as everything was going nicely, the 
furniture factory was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, and they had to start 
working all over again. • ' •• 

But no, otic asks for charity. Here 
for those who want them are chairs and 
tables, desks and bookcases, satisfying 
to look at, superbly made, at most 
reasonable prices. Nor is.there unfair 
competition with the rest of the trade, 
for the men are paid trade union rates. 

Their furniture literally and figura- 
tively can stand on its own legs. We 
specially admired the legs of a dining¬ 
room trolley so sprung that the castors 
glide on and off thick carpets without a 
jolt or sound. 

As the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas has told us, the Government alone 
cannot stolve the unemployment pro¬ 
blem. Industry and the community 
must help ; and we can do just a little 
ourselves by making known the excel¬ 
lence of Brynmawr furniture, which will 
not only help the folk of Brynmawr hut 
must also help to create good taste 
wherever it goes. 

Lightning to Order 

One of the most serious of all menaces 
to the wonderful Grid system which 
carries electricity for miles across the 
countryside is the sudden lightning Hash. 

In an instant it may cause a black¬ 
out over a wide area, and may result in 
•serious damage. 

Scientists are now studying lightning 
in the high voltage laboratory at 
Queen Mary College in the University of 
London, and their experiments are 
directed towards discovering methods 
of protecting the Grid from lightning 
and thereby saving a great British in¬ 
dustry from heavy loss. 

It may never be possible completely to 
safeguard a Grid transformer from 
lightning, but already much has been 
discovered which enables manufacturers 
of electric apparatus to counteract some 
of the effects; and these researches 
have been possible owing to the wonderful 
apparatus with which the scientists arc 
able to manufacture laboratory light¬ 
ning to order. 


A leader in the CN on Things You 
^ Can Do For Yourself lias brought 
us some interesting letters. 

Most of our readers agree that Dean 
Inge is right when he warns us that we 
should take steps now if we arc not to 
lose our precious heritage of creativcncss. 
Our readers will also agree that 'we 
should all learn when our lingers are 
nimble and young to use the materials 
and tools which will enable us to express 
our dreams of beauty in the leisure that 
this machine age puts within our grasp. 

We select for special comment a 
letter from a friend of the CN in 
Vienna who writes to remind 11s that for 
forty years a great pioneer of this idea 
has been working there to put it into 
practice, and that his work has so 
influenced teachers, “ even in far-away 
England,” . that, today it is the rare, 
school that does not give its children 
some chance to learn to make things for 
themselves. 

This quiet, determined man believes 
that every human being has the power 
of artistic creation. lie has laboured all 
his life long to find ways to give it 
expression. His name is Franz Cizek. 

Expressing the Truth 

Most children love to paint and draw, 
but not all. Poor marks in the old-style 
drawing class arc no proof to Professor 
Cizek that a child is no artist. Let him 
try other materials, take him off copying, 
let him make the things he has in his own 
head, and the results will astonish be¬ 
holders. Every normal child, this man’s 
work proves, has creative capacity. 

The children who go to his classes 
have the choice of a wide range of 
materials. Besides drawing and painting 
in all the usual ways, they may work at 
lino-cutting, wood-carving, clay-model¬ 
ling, casting in plaster of Paris, paper¬ 
cutting, etching, textiles, pictures in lace 
or embroidery or anything else they can 
think of. As they master one medium 
they are encouraged to go on to a more 
difficult one. They have no examination 
requirements to meet. They are there 
to express the truth that is in them in 
the way they like best. 

Over forty years ago this great friend 
of children founded the first Children’s 
Art - Class. His way of allowing his 
pupils the utmost freedom to do what 
they liked was directly opposed to the 
formal type of drawing instruction then 
used in the schools. For years Professor 
Cizek struggled against hostile criticism, 
but he finally won official approval and 
his class was incorporated into the State 
School of Applied Art. Here, in the 
Cizek rooms, boys and girls meet once or 
twice a week to make the tilings cacli 
likes to make best. 

Exhibitions in England 

They do brilliant work, but they are 
not, and they are not supposed to be, 
gifted children, they are just the ordinary 
schoolchildren of Vienna, most of them 
poor. Yet their pictures, sculptures, aqd 
embroideries are so beautiful that for 
years foreign visitors have flocked to 
Vienna to see how it is done, and exhibi¬ 
tions of the children’s work have toured 
England, Holland, and America. Thus 
it has come .about that Professor Cizek’s 
ideas have profoundly influenced nur¬ 
sery schools, kindergartens, and art 
classes in many parts of the world. 

When the Save The.Children Fund 
first brought an exhibition of this work 
to England, just after the war, people 
breathed' deep with wonder and said, 

" Ah, well, our children could do nothing 
like that.” .But they were wrong. Given 
the same freedom and the same encour¬ 
agement, English children produce things 
just- as. honest, just as strong and 
original as children of other countries. 
They are different , of course.. Recent 
exhibitions, of the work clone in our 
schools have also made us breathe deep 
with wonder. 


* At last our art work is on the right 

linesbut we need more of it—not in 
order, to turn out vast numbers of pro¬ 
fessional artists, but in' order that the 
men and women of tomorrow may be 
creative. • , . 

This story from our Viennese cor¬ 
respondent set, us thinking how much 
; the world has owed Vienna down the 
centuries. Vienna, Europe's bulwark 
against the Turkish invasion in the, 
17th century ; Vienna to whose, light¬ 
hearted tunes we have waltzed and 
1 laughed and sung for generations ; 

• Vienna which gave 11s the glory of 
Beethoven, the beauty of Mozart, of 
Schubert; Vienna so devoted to its 
opera, to its singers and actors ; Vienna 
for 150 years the musical Mecca of 
Europe. 

The world war saw the end of the old, 
carefree, light-hearted Vienna, capital 
of the Austro-Hungarian realm of sixty 
million souls. The Austria of the peace 
treaties was a small State with a popu¬ 
lation smaller than London's. Vienna, 
its capital, was a stricken city, the home 
of every type of hardship and suffering, 
yet she never ceased, to give, her ■utter¬ 
most to Europe’s common stock of the 
good, the true, and the' beautiful. 
Friends came to her aid in large ways 
and small. Men like. Professor Cizek 
somehow managed to carry on. Vienna 
remained essentially Vienna through it 
all. Wholeheartedly she went on giving 
of her best. 

At Europe's Cross-Roads 

What was the secret of this extra¬ 
ordinary vitality ? At the cross-roads of 
Europe, Vienna has always had a mixed 
population.. For hundreds of years 
Czechs, Poles, .Russians, Italians, Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Albanians, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, French, English, Dutch, 
Belgians, Scandinavians, Spaniards, have 
visited Vienna for business or pleasure, 
and many settled down there and stayed. 

Is the ..secret - of, Vienna’s' vitality 
perhaps the same as England’s, the mix¬ 
ture of races ? At all events, the sharing 
of cultural riches among people from 
many lands has made Vienna peculiarly 
suitable for the growth of art. 1 

Everyone who has followed the story 
of Vienna in the last few months cannot 
help wondering if this gallant city, 
having managed to make her contribu¬ 
tion to European culture through such 
dark vicissitudes as she has known since 
1914, can go on doing so in her new 
circumstances. No longer a political 
capital, can she remain a capital of 
culture ? It is impossible to say. Our 
guess is that she may, for we believe 
that the things of the mind, the heart, 
and the spirit (with which Vienna is so 
peculiarly at home) arc the Invincible 
Things in spite of all the brazen powers 
of these times. 

The Lady in the Tube 

We heard an amusing story the other 
day at the fascinating Post Office Mus¬ 
eum at Tottenham in North London. 

Iiere is kept a car of the old Pneumatic 
Despatch Company, which in the middle 
of the Victorian Era built a tube railway 
nine feet below the streets between 
Euston Station and the General Post 
Office in St’Martin's le Grand. The car is 
only a few feet long and little more than 
a couple of feet high, and it fitted the 
tunnel to within an inch. It was pro¬ 
pelled by a blast of compressed air, and 
was only intended for parcels. 

But one day, we learn, a lady in a 
crinoline squeezed into one of the cars, 
and, lying down flat, was blown through 
the entire length of the tube at 40 milgs 
an hour, Fortunately, on this occasion 
the car did not get stuck halfway, as 
was often the case, and no trial excava¬ 
tions were needed to discover, the ven- 
turesome Victorian and release her from 
her carriage. 


WHEN A CHILD 
IS FEVERISH. 
CROSS. UPSET 


Colic, wind, dis¬ 
ordered stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. . 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a teaspoonful of ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.’ Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morniug. Older children 
should be given their dose in a little 
water. This will comfort the child— 
make his stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes he is comfortable and 
happy. It will free the bowels of all 
sour, . indigestible food. It opens the 
bowels in constipation, colds and 
children’s ailments. Children take : it 
readily because it is palatable and 
pleasant-tasting. 

Of all chemists. Prices : 1/3 and 2 / 0 . 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepa¬ 
ration of magnesia, prescribed and 
recommended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet 
form ‘ MILK OF MAGNESIA ’ brand 
TABLETS 6d„ 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 /G. Each 
tablet is the equivalent of a teaspoonful 
of the liquid preparation. 



• 16,000 poor children 

will be given a day in the country, or by the sea, this 
summer—if funds permit. Will you please help to 
make this possible ? The coat is 2/- each, 

RS.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON. Sttfil., 

East End IVTission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd.,Stepney, E.l 



Said lemon f=orz 
OESSEEreN Route" 
-in rowntree's voci 

CAN TASTE The FRUlT! 



Car. 38CW 
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You can enjoy free-wheeling with 



YOU 


CAN iUY HAPPINESS 

Y ES, you can buy happiness for a poor or crippled London 
slum child-. One guinea from you means a fortnight's 
much-needed holiday at the seaside or in the country. 
Surely it is worth while helping us to release these luckless „ 
little citizens for fourteen days from crowded homes and 
dingy city streets. 

Please do send whatever you can to: 

Sir CHARLES J. O. SANDERS, K.B.E., Treasurer. 



SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY <RA SS,“, ™ L 


32, JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.t 

Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN General Secretary : 

and QUEEN MARY. CLIFFORD CARTER. 


g.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiii|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitni'tiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

| YOU WHO KNOW THE ON,.. \ 

| . . * need not be told that it is a paper which deals § 

| with all the news that really matters . that the = 

I sensational and the sordid have no place in its pages ... | 

| that the boy or girl, or the man or woman, who reads the | 

§ C N regularly stands out above the crowd as well-informed | 

| . concerning th6 affairs of the world today. = 

| T/" NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce the 1 

= - . paper to. a good friend ? Please pass this copy on ■ H 

| when you have finished with it and show your friend the = 

1 Order Form below, which should be filled in and handed | 

§ to a newsagent. 1 


ORDER FORM 

To ' • . Newsagent 

Please deliver THE 'CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address : 


Date Signature 


S If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in S 

= the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to the =j 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 

..imniiiiiiiminijiin^ 


1 ^^ (/m 

*jfa REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


B JmSp 

r lpt pi « 1 D X*§§ 

if 

Appetising and nour¬ 
ishing for adults and 
children alike. 


Opening the Gates the Approach 
of Knowledge of Venus 


A Great Problem Facing 
India’s People 

Great efforts arc being made to 
widen the knowledge of reading and 
writing among the Indian people of 
the British Provinces. 

Today only one Indian in ten can read, 
a fact which stands in the way of pro¬ 
gress and makes it easy for the villager 
to be exploited by the moneylender. 

The various Governments arc con¬ 
cerned with the children's education, 
but there is a vast field for work among 
the adults. The missionary societies 
have done much, but even among the 
Christians 73 in every 100 were classed as 
illiterates in the last census. 

Only a century ago a great proportion 
of Englishmen could neither read nor 
write, and the Adult School Movement 
was founded to teach those over school 
age. This movement still flourishes, 
concerning itself in. this country with 
more advanced subjects, but helping the 
Adult School Movement in other lands 
to abolish sheer ignorance. Shortly after 
the war this society tried in vain to start 
work in India, but the idea lingered on. 

Every Christian a Reader 

An Adult Education Association was 
founded in Bombay Presidency in 1934 
and has been teaching the mill workers 
to read and write, organising libraries, 
and providing lectures. In Bombay 
they have a slogan, Every Christian a 
Reader by 1941, which originally applied 
to the speakers of the Marathi tongue 
and has been extended to those speaking 
Bengali. There is now a Bengal Adult 
Education Association with Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore as its president, while 
at Madras the first meeting of the South 
India Adult Education Conference was 
held in March. 

Assisted by two experienced adult 
school workers from London, the Indian 
Adult Education Society was founded at 
Delhi early last year, and in addition to 
carrying out a vigorous educational 
campaign in Delhi Province it is co¬ 
ordinating the work throughout the 
country, making use of wireless as well 
as providing lectures, concerts, and 
study groups. 

The 17 universities in India are help¬ 
ing to form groups of educated Indians 
who will make a special study of welfare 
work and encourage personal service. 
It is work which must be done by the 
Indians themselves and be based on 
their own ideals and needs. They will 
realise that the abolition of illiteracy 
alone is not enough, but must be part 
of a larger whole, including arts and 
crafts, agriculture, and recreations, while 
there must be in the background 
something which will provide for the 
spiritual needs of men and women. 

The Cattle Hotels 

JIow many C N readers have heard of a 
hotel or sanatorium where cows, pigs, 
and sheep take the rest cure and put on 
weight ? There arc several in America. 

The great livestock markets and meat¬ 
packing plants of America are at Kansas 
and Chicago, but the ranches where the 
animals are raised are far from these 
places. When ready for market, about 
twenty arc herded into a railway car, and 
then the poor things jolt and rattle about, 
sometimes for days, in the slow trains. 

On such a journey they lose a good 
deal of weight, and so the stock hotels 
were built at small towns. 

These hotels arc made up of a dozen 
to 75 pens oil a' railway siding. The 
more modern ones arc covered and have 
concrete floors. The animals walk in; they 
arc given baths and treated gently to 
soothe them after their hard journey, 
and are then well fed and cared for before 
they finish their journey to market. 


Mystery of Her Rotation 

By the C N Astronomer 

Venus now hangs like a brilliant 
celestial lamp in the western sky in 
the evening, ascending higher-and- 
higher as the weeks go by. She is 
drawing nearer to us by nearly 500,000 
miles every day, her progress being very 
apparent, as shown by the star-map. 
There is shown her position on Jane 16, 
when she was in line with the stars Castor 
and Pollux of Gemini, and the relative 
advance she will make during next week. 

It will be interesting to watch this 
progress and her increasing brilliance, 
due to the increase in her apparent 
size as the result of her reduced 
distance. At present she is about 
115 million miles distant, but by the 
end of next week this will be reduced to 
nearly m million miles. Venus now 
appears gibbous in shape, as shown in 
the inset drawing on the star-map, but 



The position of Venus relative to Castor and 
Pollux, the arrow indicating her progress during 
the next week 


she is gradually approaching the half- 
moon phase, which will be reached early 
in September next; after that will 
come the crescent phases and the 
period of her greatest brilliancy. 

Actually this planet is nearly as large 
as the Earth, some 7600 miles in 
diameter, as compared with our world's 
7927 miles; but Venus is considerably 
brighter, being much more enveloped 
in silvery-white clouds than is the 
1 Carth. Strange to say, our world is the 
one planet of the Solar, System that 
would periodically change its colour as 
seen from the other planets. 

It comes about thus. Once in every 
24 hours the vast Pacific Ocean, with 
scarcely any land surface visible, would 
be presented toward Venus or any 
other planet; then the Earth would 
diminish in brightness and assume a 
bluish tint, only lightened by such .strips 
of white cloud as happened to be 
present. Next the more continental 
hemisphere would gradually come into 
view, with the vast reddish expanses of 
the Sahara, Arabia, and Central Asian 
desert regions blending with the greenish 
and brown tints of the areas of vegeta¬ 
tion—a striking contrast to the bluish 
hemisphere, and one which in autumn 
would give our world a reddish hue 
resembling that of Mars. White clouds 
in large masses would tend to modify 
the intensity of the colouring, as they 
are known to do in th <5 gasc of Mars, 
but in the case of the Earth there would 
be, .nevertheless, the 12-hour, change 
from red to blue. * ' . 

A Very Long Day 

If anything of the kind happened in 
the case of Venus wc should be able 
to get .some idea of the length of her 
day. As it is, so brilliantly white is 
her surface, and so few and vague the 
markings and possible rifts in her cloud 
envelope, that even the most powerful 
telescopes reveal no definite geographical 
features. Unfortunately, when Venus 
is approaching her nearest to us only a 
slender crescent of her illuminated 
surface is perceptible, and this presents 
no detail whatever. At other times the 
faint shadings tend to indicate that the 
axis of rotation is tilted to a much 
greater degree than that of the Earth. 
Spectroscopic research and photography 
through screens of ultra-violet light 
seem to indicate a period of rotation 
between 20 and 30 days; but with an 
axis so tilted this would produce a day 
over four months long on most of Vonus, 
with a night as long. .G. E. M. 
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Czecho-Slovakia Safest Railway 

Helping the Way Out |N THE WORLD 


During the Great War, when the 
Czechs and the Slovaks broke away 
from Austrian rule and many of them 
fought for the Allies, a number of 
Czechs and Slovaks in the United States 
came to an agreement (made at Pitts- 
burg and called the Pittsburg Agree¬ 
ment) to be loyal to each other in a new 
State it was hoped to build—a State 
which came into formal existence when 
peace was made in 1919. That State is 
Czecho-Slovakia,. the name of which 
cements the alliance of Czechs . and 
Slovaks. 

Now a deputation of tlio Slovak 
League of America has come to Europe 
in the hope of helping a friendly settle¬ 
ment of the Czccho-Slovakian crisis. 
The American Slovaks earnestly desire 
the I State to remain united, but at the 
same time support " the independence 
of the Slovak nation and its autonomous 
status foreseen in the Pittsburg Agree¬ 
ment of 1918.” 

This Slovak intervention makes for 
peace. If autonomy is arranged for the 
Slovaks, who number less than 3,000,000, 
it can also be arranged for the Sudeten 
Germans, who number about 3,500,000, 
and for the Hungarians, of whom there 
are over a m'illion. 

The Dusky Dragonet of 
Southend Pier 

Sitting placidly at the end of Southend 
Pier, wondering when the next bite 
would come, an angler had a sudden 
surprise, for instead of a silver fish there 
came a purple one. 

All the fisherfolk came to admire this 
ten inches of brilliant purple, the feathery 
fins, and the thin .spine running half the 
length of the body, but none knew its 
name, and all thought it some tropical 
fish strayed from its native waters. 
The angler Sent it to the British Sea 
Anglers Society, which identified it as a 
dusky dragonet, a species found in deep 
waters round our epasts. 

It was such a splendid specimen that 
the society sent it to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, where it 
is to be added to the collection of twenty 
,dragonets already there. 

Competition Result 

In Competition Number 54 the two 
neatest and correct lists were sent in by 
Mary Allan, 7 Craigielea Drive, Paisley ; 
and Richard Pearce, Lelant, Royston 
Grove, Hatch End, Middlesex. A prize 
of ten shillings has been awarded to 
each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of lialf-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Margaret Barefoot, London, S E 9 ; Dorothy 
Board man, Cheadle H ill me ; Donald Boorman, 
Taunton; June Bryan, Manchester; Patricia 
Chadwick, Sidcup; Rav Daeche, London, N 22; 
Betty Edmunds, Carsnalton; William Goddard, 
Windsor; Griffith O. Griffith, Pwllheli ; John M. 
Griffith, Pwllheli; Mary Hobson, Sheffield; Janet 
Jenkin, Felixstowe; Pamela Jennings, Bromley; 
Dorothy E. Jones, Kidwelly; James Kenworthy, 
Huddersfield ; Jean Lunn, HighcIifTe-on-Sea ; w. 
Martin, Liverpool; Pamela Metcalfe, Waddon; 
Barbara Miles, London, SW6; Dorothy Napier, 
Edinburgh; Edmund Pilling, Burnley ; Eric Smith, 
Keighley ; Hazel Smith, Leeds ; Jean Walker, Bury ; 
Una Wright, Gillingham. 

Tiie correct answers were : 

1 Polishing shoes. 2 Riding a motor-cycle. 3 Shoe¬ 
ing a horse. 4 Surf-riding. 5 Playing French cricket. 
6 Rolling the lawn. 7 Sleeping. 8 Sweeping. 9 Taking 
a photographic snapshot, 10 Presenting arms. 

Jock Listens-ln 

A lady of Shortlands has been writing 
to one of the papers to say that her dog 
Jock loves to listen-in. 

.She says that time and time again he 
has come to her feet and looked up 
pleadingly into her face. When she 
says, “ Well, old fellow, what is if? ” 
he goes straight to the wireless and looks 
first at his mistress and then at the instru¬ 
ment, and as soon as it is switched on lie 
settles down-contentedly to listen-in. 


Human Frailty Lets It 
Down 

There is a lesson for us all in the 
verdict on the railway accident at 
Charing Cross. 

It was made clear that the neglect 
of two men to carry out small duties 
resulted in the collision of the trains and 
the loss of six lives. The signal wires had 
been adjusted, but had been wrongly 
linked, and the wise rule that they 
should. be tested before the line was 
used for traffic was not obeyed. When 
a driver drew attention to the failure in 
signalling the official responsible did 
not make certain that the information 
was sent to the right quarter. 

It is a thousand pities that this blot 
on a good name has occurred. The 
London Underground is the safest 
railway in the world, the reason being 
that it uses every possible safety device, 
regardless of the cost, but human frailty 
for once has let it down. * 

School Broadcasts. 

Holidays are not far off, and Friday’s 
Feature Programme will bring children 
from all over the country to talk about 
them. Girls and boys from Scotland, 
Manchester, London, and Wales, will 
describe the sort of holidays they are to 
have, and perhaps some of those-they 
have had in past years. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Fungi: by B. A. Keen. 

2.30 .Senior Music : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, 11.25 History in the Making. 

2.5 Birds of the Night : by C. C. Gacldum. 

2.30 Tennyson : by Stephen Potter. 3.0 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations (2). 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Story of the Trans- 
. Siberian Railway : by Igor Vinogradoff. 

2.30 Animals that Find Their Way Home: 
by 11 . Munro Fox. 

Thursday, it. 25 European Cargoes Arrive:, 
by A. E. Wildey. 2.5 The Village Fete. 

2.30 Money : by M. Ahern. 

Friday, 2.5 Among the Lapps : by David 
Howarth. 2.30 Going Away. 2.55 Junior 
English. 3.35 Producing a Play. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by- Anne II. McAllister, ^o Elementary 
French. 

Tuesday, ii.o Speech Training for Juniors 
(Twins we often meet—s and z): by Anne 
If. McAllister. 2.5 Fruit Farms of Scot¬ 
land : by W. G. Ogg. 2.30 Senior English— 
Captain Scott, 

Wednesday, 2.30 Biology —Man Arrives : 
by R. C. Garry. 3.0 Concerts for Primary 
Schools—Songs of the Appalachians: 
Arranged and presented by Herbert Wise¬ 
man. 

Thursday, 2.5 Music—Revision of Songs : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Nature Study : 
Birds of the Seaside: by G. W. MacAllister. 

3.5 Scottish History—In Grandfather’s 
Day : by R. L. Mackio. 

Friday, 2.5 Geography (Trade and Cities, 
3)—At the Cross-Roads of Europe: by 
Grcte Gross, 2.55 Scots Ballads. 

The People's Car 

The day cannot be far off when the 
German woikman will, be taking his 
wife and children for an enjoyable ride 
in his IC D F car. 

The letters K D E stand for Kraft 
Durch Freude, German, for Strength 
Through Joy, and the cars arc to be 
amazingly cheap, a big model costing 
little more than ^80. Smaller cars will 
cost as little as fjoo. 

The small cars will be made in three 
types, the saloon, tourer, and two- 
seater,. They will probably have two- 
stroke engines. The more expensive cars 
will have air-cooled engines, giving a 
-speed of over 60 miles an hour. It is 
expected, that the car will be over 13 
feet long and nearly five wide, and the 
petrol consumption is.to be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 40 miles to the gallon. 


Do you know that 

THERE'S AN AMAZING 
AMOUNT OF ENERGY 


IN EVERY 2* BLOCK 
OF CADBURYS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 



SCIENTISTS SAY that it’s the energy-values of the things 
you cat that keep up your vitality and good spirits. So when 
you buy Cadburys Milk Chocolate remember that you’re get¬ 
ting more than something that’s nice to cat. You’re giving 
yourself a valuable store of new energy that will make work¬ 
time seem not so bad, and play-time much more enjoyable 
still! There’s a glass and a half of milk in every half-pound 
block of Cadburys — in a delicious form ! 

CADBURyS 

MILK CHOCOLATE 


• Also in Va lb. and Vi lb. blocks 
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Complete in Two Parts 

TINKER’S 

CHAPTER 1 

Fair Warning 

A fter the beauty of a long summer day 
J im Balding had chanced here at 
sunset and just as the sun’s declining rays 
were picking out with great vividness a 
mass of crumbling stonework and tall, 
broken pillars on the hillside above him. 

He had never been in this part of the 
country before. He stood staring with hand 
to his eyes against the fading sun's dazzle 
when lie heard a footstep behind him, and 
turned to sec an old man in a smdck-frock. 
At once, pointing up the hill, Jim asked, 
" What are those ruins ? " 

" You be a stranger here ? " 

" Yes,” said Jim, unslinging his rucksack 
and setting it down on the turf. " Yes ; 
I'm on a walking tour." 

" And where be you biding this night ? " 
" That’s the question," smiled Jim. " I’ve 
had enough for today. So I'd just thought 
of camping up there, if I shouldn't be 
trespassing." 

" Among them ruins ! " ^ 

" Yes ; among the ruins," said Jim. 

The old labourer glanced at him sharply. 
" Nav ! Not if you've sense, lad." 

" But why not, unless I’d be trespassing ?" 
" Trespassing ? Nay ! The abbey is free 
enough, lad, but there’s none will go nigh 
it at nightfall save the owls and the ravens." 

Jim caught at the first words. " What 
abbey ? " he asked. 

" Hei*eabouts it always be named Tinker’s 
Abbey." 

" Oh, was it an abbey originally ? " 

" A monks’ abbey ? Maybe. But ever 
since I first remember, and long afore that, 
the folk have called it Tinker’s Abbey." 

Jim’s curiosity kindled. " Why Tinker’s ? " 
he begged. 

"Nay, leave it alone. I’ve given you 
fair warning, lad." 

" But you haven't told me why it’s 
called Tinker’s Abbey ! " 

" Oh, mebbe it's only a legend," rejoined 
the old man, as he dropped his voice and 
shot a nervous glance round. “ But they 
tell of a travelling tinker who made his 
home there in the. past. A dark, secret fellow 
he was, known to every man, woman, and 
child in the countryside. Aye, and in terrible 
fear of him they went, one and all. Twas in 
mortal fear that they . bought from his 
pack and by reason] lad, of their fear; yet 
could none have set down in black and white 
why they feared him, though twas whispered 
he cast evil spells.'.' 

> The old man. ceased, and once more he 
glanced over his shoulder, as a little wind 
sprang up and stirred in the branches. Jim 
urged him to continue. " For there must be 
some more," he said. 

" Tis little, but you shall hear it, then 
mebbe twill stay you. To a great age that 
evil man lived, beyond five-score> years, 
hard and active, and many was the home¬ 
stead deep in his debt, Then one day he 
ceased to be seen, and after a space there 
was,, some who found courage to go and 
search in his abbey. There was no trace of 
the tinker, excepting a writing in which he 
warned one and all that sooner or later he'd 
return to collect what was owing him. He 
had written that plain : he’d return to 
collect what was owing him." 

" And did he ? 

" He never returned. Twas a mortal long 
time ago. But none will go near his abbey, 
lad, after nightfall." 

“ . " Then I shan’t be disturbed," Jim said, 
laughing. 

And when, muttering to himself, the old 
man had gone, he. hoisted his rucksack to his 
shoulders again and began to mount the 
hill in. a throb of excitement. Tinker’s 
Abbey ! What a name ! And what a yarn 
to frighten trespassers away with ! But the 
old man had assured him he would not be 
trespassing, so it looked as* if the 'locals 
swallowed the story. Well, he was tired/and 
his rucksack grew heavier and heavier. 

That reminded him of the wad of manu¬ 
script at the, bottom. And that , in turn 
reminded him of his work. And that again 
reminded him of his idea of stopping here 
for a day or two to soft out the notes of the 
daily observations which he had been making 
for his natural history paper in next term’s 
exam. It was high time, he felt, to put these 
jottings into shape. . 

Well, if he liked the place he. would camp 
here for .two or three days. He had tinned* 
food enough,, and .enough condensed milk/ 
he believed; and no doubt he’d find a stream 
of sorts near the abbey. 

; Halfway up the hill ho Came to the ruins, 
and passing under one of the broken arches, 


A Strange Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

after a clamber over half-buried boulders 
and masonry, he found himself within the 
remains of the transept. Here at the 
western end some tall ash trees were growing 
and stretching high above what was left of 
the long lancet windows, and on either side 
the arched walls had fallen to pieces. But 
the shelter was sufficient from rain or wind, 
and in one of the corners he found a nice 
nook for his ground-sheet. 

Then lie made preparations for supper. 
His Primus was soon going, and after the 
meal he reviewed his camp, as lie called it. 
At the base of a shattered column he stacked 
his provisions, and the stone slab of an 
empty sai'copliagus, relic of centuries, served 
usefully as a table. 

He felt ready for bed now. His camp 
would do well, was his last thought as he 
lay down to sleep to the murmur of the 
stream that ran past from the hill-top. 

CHAPTER 2 

Unseen Hands 

npiiE sun was up when Jim opened his eyes 
* and, looking drowsily round him, 
began to recall where he was. Then back it 
all came in a flash, with the old labourer's 
story, which brought a smile to his lips as 
he sat at his breakfast. He’d had a splendid 
night. He’d slept like a top. That funny 
old fellow had merely been trying to 
frighten him. He laughed to himself, and 
after some tidying up, and when he had 
explored his new quarters by daylight, he. 
started to study the notes he had scribbled 
en route. 

" Yes," he'said, speaking aloud, as often 
he did on one of his long hikes without a 
companion, " Jim Balding, you've got some 
useful material already." 

Yes , Jim Balding , you've got some useful 
material already. 

He gave a great start, then grinned. It 
was only an echo. The arches and pillars 
had sent his words back. 

" But a quaint effect," he uttered, lower¬ 
ing his voice^ " Well, I'd better get it down 
on paper." 

lie stretched himself, yawned. Not a 
yawn of weariness, but of aftnoyance that 
such a fine morning should sec him at work. 


' He went to his writing block. Halloa ! 
Here was a queer thing 1 He could have 
sworn that he'd left it shut last night. But 
apparently he hadn't, for there it was, lying 
open on the empty stone coffin ! Careless of 
him,.lie thought, as lie bent over it. As he 
looked a tingling sensation passed down his 
spine. East night he had written a few 
words to record, some facts while they were 
fresh in his mind, and shut the cover down 
on it. He might be wrong about the cover, 
perhaps ; but he was positive he had not 
removed that sheet of paper. 

And now it was gone! Somebody had 
been in the night and removed it. Torn it 
off the pad. 

He had heard nothing all through the 
night or early this morning. Yet someone 
or something had been at his writing-pad. 

" Jim, there's no need for panic-" he 

uttered. 

Jim, there's no need for panic. 

" Oh, confound you ! " he barked at the 
echo. " The point is, who’s been here ? 
Most lilcely that silly old yokel up to his 
pranks." Yet he did not feel quite so 
assured as he ought to have felt. " As I 
ought to,” he frowned, and went searching 
round for the paper. 

Unable to find it, he remembered the 
birds. There were ravens nesting outside 
and all round the ruins. Yes, it must have 
been one of those pests who abstracted the 
paper. But he’d left it covered. No, he 
hadn't; he must have forgotten to do that. 

Uncannily mysterious, he owned. He 
didn’t half like it. 

" Perhaps you'd better move on, Jim ? " 
„ " Be frightened away ? No, not much ! " 

Thus having addressed himself, he went 
up the hill and dropped down to the 
village on the other side, where, finding a 
little general shop, he bought some coils 
of stout wire and, as an afterthought, three 
old-fashioned bells which he saw in the 
window. He had some bread and cheese 
in the village, and took back a loaf with him. 

This little trip showed him on what 
remote parts he had chanced, for neither 
coming nor going did he meet anyone. 

' Finding no signs in his camp of visitors 
in his absence, he spent the rest of the 
day in wiring himself in. All round the 
transept he stretched and fixed his strong 
wire, at ankle-height, attaching his bells at 
intervals. * • 

" You are not doing this in a funk, Jim," 
he uttered aloud. " You arc doing it in order 


Jacko Feels Superior 


O ne day a parcel arrived for Jacko 
from Grandma. ’ In it was a pair of 
smart kid gloves, which he promptly 
tried on with great excitement. *They 
were rather too big, but the strong 
clasps kept them firmly oil. 

Adolphus grinhed. " Bright idea of 
Grandma's," he chuckled,. ", Schoolboys 
don’t wear gloves." • y 

But, * curiously enough, Jacko had 
taken a fancy to. them. He developed 


■ The flap of the box was very stiff, and 
Jacko had to use both hands to push the 
note through. Snap ! He was not quite 
I quick enough; and in a twinkling’he was 
: a prisoner —with the- - long Ups of his 
1 gloves caught firmly tinder the flap ! 

; • He Struggled and twisted, but couldn’t 
: get them out; and-he couldn't undo the 
gloves to.get his hands free either. 

Jacko looked foolish, and felt furious. 

( To make matters worse, Chimp camei 






He struggled and twisted, but couldn't get them out 


such a craze for. wearing them that he 
wouldn’t go out without them. They 

made him feel very superior. . 

One afternoon his mother asked him 
to take a note to the Bank. ' " Hurry 
lip," she added, " or youTl.find it closed." 

Jacko grabbed his* gloves,, but .he 
spent so long in fastening the clasps 
that he just reached the building in time 
to find itshut, ■ * ; 

• * " Grikcy ! " .lie muttered, staring, at 
the. envelope in his jiand: " Guess'I'd 
better shove this through their letter¬ 


box," he added. 


along just- then/ and shrieked witl; 
laughter when he saw his friend in such 
a pickle. * - • . - 

; " That's what comes of swanking ! " 

he spluttered. " Do you good to stop 
; there, for a bit! " .. . 

But before very long he thought better 
!of it, and obligingly pushed back the flap., 
; With a turkey-red face Jacko snatched 
| out, his gloves; Then he flung them at 
Chimp's head. • 

: " Blest if Fll wear the brutes again ! " 

? he roared*. • ... 4 ' / 

And you may be sure he never did. 


to see the thing through and to discover 
who is trying to give you a fright." 

. To discover who is trying to give you a 
fright. 

He didn’t mind the echo now: lie 
grimaced at it. 

Was he going to keep awake all night 
on the listen ? He was, he assured himself, as 
he lay down, after leaving his writing-pad as 
he had left it last night. But this grim 
resolve failed when slumber had taken him 
prisoner. And in the morning, as soon as he 
sprang to his feet, he ran towards his 
writing-pad. It lay open, with writing 
clearly discernible on the top sheet. For 
the space of a breath he supposed this was 
liis missing sheet. 

But on going closer he read the words : 
those who owe pav. It was written 
firmly in capital letters. 

Those who owe, pay. But what gibberish ! 
If intended for himself, there was no one he 
owed ; and unquestionably no one who 
would choose such grotesque means of 
reminding him. And if not meant for him¬ 
self, for whom was it meant ? Oh, senseless 
and incredible, past all belief—except that 
he was reading it with his own eyes. 

Jim did not suppose for an instant 
that he was dreaming this ; yet instinctively 
lie knuckled his eyes to make sure. Then 
he walked out into the spreading light and 
came back again, without any hurry and 
without agitation, and once more he bent 
over the writing, those who owe pay. 
There it was still. He tore the sheet of paper 
out and examined it. It told him nothing. 

And now he could no longer pretend 
to himself that this mystery was not 
flooding him with alarm—the alarm of the 
incomprehensible and the invisible. What 
unseen shape had come in the night ? What 
unseen, silent hands had been busy with 
his writing-pad ? How absmxl to suspect 
that old cottager. Could a clumsy yokel 
have outwitted his wire ? Could that 
doddering/ enfeebled old creature have 
managed so much ? A raven might have 
stolen his sheet last night, but no raven 
could write a message. 

After sluicing himself in the stream he 
started the Primus, and, while the water 
was boiling, .he dressed and opened a tin 
of sardines. Then he squatted down to 
liis breakfast—and to his problem. 

" My simple course is to pack up and 
go," he said first. ‘ ' 

And next he said : " Yes, but what a 

confession of cowardice ! " ' ■ 

" Not cowardice—only common sense," 
he,retorted. "What do 1 care if there’s 
something queer with this place ? It’s no 
business of;mine," . 

" All the. same/ you’d be running away 
because you arc frightened." 

" .And that’s true ! " he growled. 

And then on the sudden lie started/ and 
cried out " Who’s there ? " 

For although he had been speaking, as 
usual, aloud to himself, oil that sudden 
there had assailed him the curious sensation 
of arguing all the time with somebody 
else ; it felt as if there was somebody close 
to him, listening. So vivid was this that he 
feared to turn round for a moment, but he 
mastered himself, with another hoarse cry 
of " Who’s there ? Who’s there ? " 

■ There was no r6ply save the echo's. 
Who's there ? Who's there ? it called. - 
It was well, perhaps, that Jim could not 
see his own face; it was blanching under 
its tan. But there was the broad daylight 
back again ! From what should he flinch ? 

He set his teeth and in a loud voice he 
uttered, ".Nothing shall drive me away. 
Nothing! " ’ 

He got to his feet and carried his tin mug 
and plate for a rinse in the stream. It came 
down the hillside, a gay, bonny, stream. 

: . Then a shaft of sun leaped from tlie skies, 
and a bird started singing; 

’ Oh, wasn’t life jolly.! thought Jim. And, 
forgetting his trouble for an instant, he 
began to think as well what fun it would be 
arranging all those notes he had made oil 
his ramble and getting them shipshape. All 
the things he had noticed about birds and 
insects and flowers ! 

And the next instant back in a rush to. 
his mind'came his worry. lie could concen¬ 
trate ;pn nothing,, he knew that he couldn’t, 
until he had come to grips with his mysteri¬ 
ous visitant.. - - ■ - '• . 

" Why not go down the hill' again and see 
if you can. come ..across;that, old cottager ? 
Sound him. Tax him .with playing pranks, 
if yoii like. But don’t be in a hurry to tell 
him what has happened/" 

Having , thus / admonished Tiimself, he 
thought for a moment, and remembered 
haying passed *a cluster of cottages; about 
half a mile down the track. He would seek 1 
the old labourer there.' • - • 

- So he tklied-up, ludJiis writing-pad, and 
set off at a swinging pace down the hill, 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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PUT YOURSELF 

IN HER PLACE 

Magnesia Whitens Teeth 


The woman whose smile reveals such 
uncommonly white teeth ! You can get 
yours just as white: anybody’s teeth can 
be whitened with a certain brand of 
magnesia. It has been found that 
‘ Milk of Magnesia' sets up a harmless 
chemistry in the mouth which counteracts 
the acid discoloration of tooth enamel. 

You can have your teeth a natural white 
in less than a month, and keep them that 
way. No matter how badly discoloured 
they may be now. 

It isn’t any trouble, takes no extra time, 
because you can get the proper ingredients 
in a toothpaste. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
contains seventy-five per cent ' Milk of 
Magnesia/ and if you use it even one week 
your teeth will be very perceptibly whiter. 
Ask any chemist for Phillips* Dental 
Magnesia, and watch what it does. Twelve 
thousand dentists are recommending this 
dentifrice. Not so much for its amazing 
whitening properties, but because of the 
protection against decay. The high ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia * content neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cat into the enamel. 
Tartar gets no chance to form. Even the 
gumlinc is protected. 

Keep the mouth alkaline and you will 
have sound teeth when old. To say 
nothing of their whiteness all the time. 
Remember, ‘ Milk of Magnesia * is the 
brand of magnesia that will wash away 
all discolorations, and only one paste has 
it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

All chemists have this dentifrice that 
whitens teeth. Thousands of people have 
changed over to it. The words ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ referred to by the writer of this 
article constitute the trade mark distin¬ 
guishing Phillips' preparation of Magnesia 
as originally prepared by The Charles 
It. Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the 
dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia. Price Gd,, 10 Jd., 1/6 
the tube of all chemists and stores. 


A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY TALE 
COMES TO LIFE 



All l he charm of lltoso delightful characters in tho 
cront fairy-tale Him arc reproduced m .MILL 
'COLOURS'from the Walt Disney originals in this 
wonderful uciv card panic. 
nf\ It can be played by two 

U -or more players. 

^ ^ Stationer and 
Store sells 
WHIT L." 



J t)t permission Walt Disney-Michey Mouse Ltd* 




REE BARLEY-GORNS-ONE INCH! 


55 


You have to go hack to the days of Pharaoh to know the history of 
measurement. Make your journey by means of an interesting booklet 
picturing the origin of all those nowadays quaint old measures, and 
leading up to the most exact, precise wonderful set of measuring instru¬ 
ments in existence, the Johansson Gauge-Blocks, which register down 

to two-millionth parts of an inch. 

* / 

These Johansson gauges arc used to check the precision instruments which 

control every dimension of every one of the hundreds of parts of which a 

Ford car consists. 

You can see those instruments in use, \ylien you visit Ford Works, 
Dagenham, just as you can see everything else which is 
used in making the Ford the best motor-car value 
obtainable, and watch its production, from iron ore 
to finished, completely equipped car. 

© Write to Department J, Ford Works, Dagen¬ 
ham, for 46 The History of Measurement.” 
You will find it of real interest and very 
finely illustrated. It is free. 



FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.l. 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL ! 

HPHE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded in Europe—was established 
in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and disorders of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; 
accommodation for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray ; Artificial Sunlight 
and Massage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. The 
work carried on in the wards is supplemented by the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. The Hospital is Entirely Dependent upon Voluntary Contributions for its Maintenance. 

★ FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED * 

President: H.Ft.H, THE PRINCESS ROYAL. > 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l 
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The Children's Newspaper 
Will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a yean See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 




THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetic and Spelling 

'pAK-K 500 from a channel for 
water and leave moisture 
falling in drops. 

Take 1000 from fashion and 
leave £i short poem. 

Take 100 from a friendly 
talk and leave an article of 
clothing. 

Take 500 from a famous 
English navigator and leave a 
long-handled tool. 

A nswers next week 

The Tortoise 

'JTie tortoise likes a quiet life. 

At idleness he does not grouse. 
But, oh, how dull to live for years 
And never once to leave one’s 
house 1 

The Busiest Letters 

is the letter most fre¬ 
quently used in the Eng r 
lisli language, and the next 
most hard-working letters are 
T, A, I, S, O, and N. 


Id On Parle Fran cals 


A Picture Acrostic 



E 


tp you take the initial letters of the chief things shown in this picture 
x and rearrange them in a certain order they will spell the name of 
the owners of this camp. 



Le lapiu le pi6go La lande 

rabbit irap . moor 

II y a beaucoup de lap ins sur 
cette lande. Nous en avons trouvS 
un tout petit pris au pi£ge.; 

There are a lot of rabbits on this 
moor. We found a baby one caught 
in a trap. 

Settlement in Sight ? 

, Hardup was* refused 
further credit. “ Your 
bill is already much higher 
tiian it should be/’ said the 
shopkeeper. 

“ I quite agree/’ said Mr 
Hardup. “ Make it out as it 
should be and I’ll pay you 
now/’ 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 19 . Magna Carta scaled 1215 

20. William IV died / . . 1837 

21. Inigo Jones died . . . 1652 

22 . Rider Haggard born . . 1856 

23 . Empress Josephine born, 

Martinique . . ... 1763 

24 . Battle of Bannockburn . 1314 

25. John Horne Tooke born . 1736 

More Nature News 
r po make sense of, the follow¬ 
ing sentences replace each 
word in capital letters with 
one of the kind mentioned. 
For instance, tree in the 
first example is Beccli. 

1. Don’t swim too far from 
tli c“ ~tree in case you get 
swept away in a fruit. 

2. Up to fruit they arc 
thq ..best fruit of tennis 
players * I have' seen, 'Their 


tree ‘ is ■ excellent an d one 
never birds the other. 

3. insect careful how you 
bird the car, animal. I 
couldn’t animal to sec you 
run ;intq anything. ■, 

4. Fortunately no one was 
hurt-when the gi*cat tree of 
wood crashed owing to the 
unexpected breaking of one of 
the animals in the chain 

Of tllC BIRD. * - ' 

Both Right , 

T HE l?°et and the naturalist 
Differ in ways absurd. 

One $ays “ The bird is on the wing.” 
The other answers “ No such thing! 
The wing is on the bird.” 

This Week in Nature 

'JTie privet hawk-moth may 
now be seen. This insect 
gets its name from the ever¬ 
green shrub on which the larva 
feeds. The moth has a wide 
wing expanse, ‘ the ‘ upper 
wings being a warm brown, 
mottled and clouded with 
dark brown, and the lower 
ones^ pink crossed by three 
black stripes. The body of 
this moth is pink* and bears 
■ black markings. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus is in the 


A nswer next week 

fold it up, and slip it under the 
carpet. Then announce that 
you will tell the company 
what is on the paper. Pretend 
to think hard for a few 
moments, and then say, V The 
carpet is on the paper.” 

You must be cai*efitl, of 
course, not to say that you 
will find out what is written 
on the paper. 

The Sunday Dinner 



west. 


In the morning Jupiter 
is in the south 
and Saturn is 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon at seven 
o’clock on 
T uesday morn¬ 
ing, June 21. 

Thought Reading 

JJerk is a little trick that will 
add to the fun at a party. 
Give someone a small piece 
of paper and a-pencil and ask- 
him‘to write something on it’ 



Jr should have been cooked 
first class, 

I put it on hours ago. 

If only I’d lighted the gas ! 

I am annoyed, you know 1 

A Word With Different Meanings 

J on a desert island leave. 

I am a fleeing negro slave. 

I am a brownish-crimson hue. 

I am a firework, fired to save. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 

The seaside places are Yarmouth, 
Eastbourne* Blackpool, Frinton, New¬ 
quay, Torbay. 

The island is Crete. 

/--The flowirs‘are! Lupin, Carnation, 
Iris, Rose, Foxglove, Violet. 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the elites. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. A dried grape. 

8. A lasso. 11. Projecting portion at 
east end of a church. 12. A unit. 
14. Formerly. 15. Member of Parlia¬ 
ment.* 16. Bitumen used for pave¬ 
ments. 19. French for one. 20. This 
gives light. 22. A kiln for hops or 
malt. 24. To irritate. 25. On the 
move. 28. A beverage. 30. An ancient 
stringed instrument. 32. A defl, 34. A 
big plant, 36. Long, thin fish. 38. An 
augury. 40. Company.* 41,.Without 
this, a letter would go astray. 44. To 
proceed. 45. Perceived sound. 46. Over¬ 
grown with sedge; 

Reading Down. 1, A k sheep. 2. A 
popular, fruit. : 3. Exists. 4. A thin 
layer, as of coal, between thicker 
strata. 5.„A short sleep., fl. A grassy 
plain. 7, A list of names. 8. Within. 

9. Keen. 10. The number gives this 
clue away. ,13, J die talk, 17. A pole. 
18. Knowledge. 21. Wheels revolve 

, on .this,. 23j A Stalk. - 24. The com¬ 
mon tare. 20. A plant springs from 
this. 27. Lazy. 29. -To - tease. 
31. Twelve months. 33. Part of the 
face. 35. Female of the hart 37. Before. 
39. What a bird lays. 42. Doctor of 
Divinity.* 43. Steamship.* 


Talcs Before Bed time 

The Magic Man 

; It was a lovely sunny after- 
* noon and Peter and Ann 
were going to have a picnic 
in the fields behind the farm. 
But just as they were setting 
off with a well-packed basket 
between them the telephone 
bell rang and their mother 
called them back. 

“ I am afraid you won't be 
able to have your picnic after 
all,” she said. ” Mrs Robin is 
asking for some butter, eggs, 
and cheese: her nephew has 
arrived ; unexpectedly from 
London and she has nothing 
in the house.” 

Peter’s face fell as he 
thought of that long, hot walk 
across the fields. But with¬ 
out a word he unpacked the 
picnic-basket and loaded it 
up with the things for Mrs 
Robin. 

But poor Ann, who was 
unable to keep back her tears, 
cried all the way there. Hot 
and tired, they arrived at last 
at Mrs Robin’s porch, and 
rang the bell. 

The door was opened by 
someone they had never seen 
before. This must be Mrs 
Robin’s nephew. 

It was. He was a big man 
with a twinkle in his eye. He 
told them that his aunt was 
busy upstairs, but perhaps 
he could help them to unload 
their basket. The children 
wondered why he seemed to 
hesitate, but he had noticed 
Ann’s tear-stained face, and 
asked what was the matter. 

Peter told him of their 
disappointment, and on 
hearing about it Mrs Robin’s 
nephew, 1 who was a profes¬ 
sional conjurer, decided that 
he would try to bring back 
Ann’s smiles, 

And he did! 

To the children’s astonish¬ 
ment, when he reached for¬ 
ward for the butter a real, fat 
little rabbit wriggled out of 
the basket instead ! 

Wonder on.wonder ! The 
conjurer continued to pull out 
the most amazing collection 
of golf balls, coloured scarves, 
•and paper ribbons. Peter and 
Ann could hardly believe that 
such a tremendous lot of 
things could come out of 
their basket; and most curious 
of all was the fact that the 
butter; “eggs, and cheese were 
still in it when the magic man 
had finished. - 

Peter and Ann completely 
forgot their disappointment, 
especially when Mrs Robin’s 
nephew pulled a bright new 
penny out of Peter’s nose, 
and another from his sister’s 
left car—and gave them the 
coins to keep, 

V It’s been much better 
than’the picnic,” said Ann, as 
they went off home. And 
Peter agreed. 

That tiresome order had 
given them a splendid treat. 


"MORNING, 

CHILDREN 

• What about wheed* 
ling a b o.x of 

Catlett's out of 
Jiumm/ today j" 



fl GOLDEN GUINEA for 3/6 

The (T O. Fountain Pen lias (1) a beautifully.mottled 
barrel with stud «elf-flUer;‘ (2). a handsome cap and 
clip; (3) a 14-ct. COLD iridium-tipped nib (M or F). 
FIlEE with order you will receive an IODINE rENCIk, 
au invaluable FIRST AID. Send your 3/Q postal order 
TO-DAY, NOW, to : 

WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS, 

Lynmouth House, Church Road, Bracknell, Berks, 


All enquiries concerning advertisement spice 
In this publication should be addressed to : 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


TRY MY 
B R E W 

FREE! 

It's teetotal! - 


JVERYONE who 
* tastes it enthusi- 
^ asHcally agrees 
that there can be no 
other drink quite so delicious as Mason’s 
Botanic 13 ccr. 

This healthful, non-intoxicating beverage 
is easily brewed at home from Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs and because of its 
undoubted wholesomeness should be in 
every household. 

Send to-day for a free bottle of Mason’s 
Extract and prove for yourself what a 
delightful drink Mason’s. Botanic Beer 
really, is. . * 

MASON'S EXTRACT 
OF HERBS 

costs only 9d. per - bottle—sufficient to 1 
make six gallons—from Grocers and 
Chemists, or fill in the coupon for a 
generous free sample. 

hod MASON’S 

’ BOTANIC BEER 


FREE GALLON 


r 

i 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

Dept O.N..j 


To NEWBAL1 it MASON Ltd., NOT¬ 
TINGHAM. Please send mo sufficient Mason's 
Extract of Herbs and Yeast to make I gall, of 
Mason’s Hotanio Deer, with narao of uearost 
retailer. I enclose 4d. for postage, etc. 


Name and 
Address in 
I (lock Letters 


The Children's Newspaper Is printed In England and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgnmatccl Tress, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farrlngdon Street,- London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices ;• 1 Tallis 
House, lains Street, London, KO.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Tost. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every¬ 
where : 11a a year ; 5sGufor six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch.Ltd.; and for South Africa; Central News Agency, Ltd. Junq^l8,jlp3A 
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